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SHALL UNITED STATES SENATORS BE ELECTED 
BY THE PEOPLE? 
BY HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST 


RECENT correspondence between President Taft and Mr. Bryan con- 
cerning the election of United States Senators by popular vote gives pe- 
culiar timeliness to the discussion of a question which, 

What the during the past fifteen years, has been occupying an in- 
Senate Records creasing amount of attention in the pablic mind. It 
Disclose will be remembered that Mr. Bryan suggested to Presi- 
dent Taft that while voting upon the income tax amend- 

ment to the Constitution the States might be afforded an opportunity to 
express judgment on the method of Senatorial elections; and he added 
that Mr. Taft, in his speech of acceptance, had asserted his personal in- 
clination toward a change in the present system. Mr. Taft in reply 
stated that he was not prepared to urge, as an administration measure, 
an amendment which would provide for the election of United States 
Senators by popular vote. “I hardly deem this a party question,” he 
added, “and as there is a very great difference of opinion in my own party 
in respect to it, I think it ought to be presented to Congress, not as a 
party or administrative measure, but as a matter of individual opinion.” 
Such, in brief, was the correspondence between the leaders of their 
respective parties. So far as definite results are concerned, nothing was 
gained by either side. The letters did accomplish the purpose, however, 
of giving additional publicity to a question which, in the near future, will 
have to be answered, either negatively or affirmatively, and to this extent, 
at least, the advocates of popular election gained a distinct advantage. 
Apart from all other considerations, the fact remains that there is no 
proposition now before the people which has such a tremendous impetus 
behind it. There is no other subject which has received such a large de- 
gree of popular approval without becoming a law of the land. Indeed, 
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were it not for the fact that amendment of the Federal Constitution is 
most difficult, it is an assertion warranted by the facts, that the power 
possessed by the legislatures to choose United States Senators would be 
wrested from them and placed directly in the hands of the people. In this 
connection it is worth while to present the details of a very remarkable 
and practically unknown situation as it exists to-day. 

There are two methods by which the Constitution of the United States 
can be amended. These are fully set forth in the fifth article of the docu- 
ment, which reads as follows: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the application of the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the several States, shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or by conven- 
tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may 
be proposed by the Congress. 


The first method was adopted and is now in progress of execution in 
the case of the proposed tax upon incomes. The records of the United 
States Senate disclose the interesting and hitherto unappreciated fact that 
the second method is on the verge of successful operation. In other 
words, the legislatures of thirty States, or almost two-thirds of the entire 
number, have, by resolutions formally adopted, requested Congress to call 
a convention for the purpose of amending the Constitution in relation to 
the election of United States Senators. These States are as follows: 

Arkansas Michigan Oklahoma 
California Minnesota Oregon 
Colorado Missouri Pennsylvania 
Illinois Montana south Dakota 
Indiana Nebraska Tennessee 
Idaho Nevada Texas 

Iowa New Jersey Utah 

Kansas North Carolina Washington 
Kentucky North Dakota Wisconsin 
Louisiana Ohio \\ yoming 


In order to comply with the terms of the Constitution, therefore, ac- 
tion is necessary only by one or two more legislatures to place upon Con- 
gress the responsibility of calling a Constitutional Convention; and when 
it is remembered that at least four States which have not yet petitioned 
Congress through their legislatures actually elect Senators by popular 
vote, it would seem as if the advocates of this method have their goal in 
sight. These States are Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and South 
Carolina. 
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There is one question involved in this situation, however, which is not 
easy of disposition. The thirty legislatures have not acted simultane- 
ously. Their resolutions have been adopted at various periods from 1895, 
when Idaho, Wyoming and a few other States took the initiative, down to 
1908, when Oklahoma was added to the list. There is nothing in the 
Constitution, however, which prescribes the time within which the legis- 
latures may act. The only limitation is on the number, and the fact is 
that upon the journal of the Senate is spread the record of the memorials 
from thirty legislatures. These memorials are not stereotyped in their 
language. Nearly all of them contain a preamble setting forth the rea- 
sons why the proposed amendment to the Constitution is considered desir- 
able. One of the most direct memorials is in the following language: 


Resolved, by the Senate and Assembly of the State of Wisconsin, That, under 
the authority of Article V of the Constitution of the United States, application 
is hereby made to Congress to forthwith call a constitutional convention for the 
purpose of submitting to the States for ratification an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution providing for the election of United States Senators by direct 
vote of the people. 


When, therefore, the thirty-first or thirty-second memorial shall have 
been received by Congress, it will be in order for some one to question 
seriously whether or not it is the bounden duty of Congress to issue the 
requisite call for a Constitutional Convention. The stretch of years over 


which the memorials extend will unquestionably be interposed as an ob- 
stacle to affirmative action. No attempt is made in this article to proph- 
esy the outcome of the discussion. The fact itself is interesting and sig- 
nificant enough without surrounding it with futile speculation. 


When the Constitution was in process of construction, our forefathers 
encountered a serious problem in the method of electing Senators and 
Representatives. That the latter should be chosen di- 
The View rectly by the people was easily settled, although, as a 
of Our matter of fact, some delegates to the convention had been 
Forefathers named by the colonial legislatures. When it came to 
electing Senators, however, there was a lengthy and, at 
times, acrimonious discussion. One faction held that “the Senate does 
not represent the people, but the States in their political capacity,” while 
the other side, under the leadership of James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, 
held the contrary view. “I am in favor of raising the federal pyramid 
to a considerable altitude,” said Mr. Wilson, “and for that reason I wish 
to give it as broad a base as possible. No government can long subsist 
without the confidence of the people.” 
Without going at length into the debate on the question, interesting 
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and instructive though it be, suffice it to say that when Mr. Wilson of- 
fered a motion that United States Senators be elected by the people, ten 
States voted in the negative and only one, Pennsylvania, in the affirma- 
tive. Finaily, when the motion to elect Senators by the legislatures of 
the several States was voted upon, it was carried, although Virginia then 
joined Pennsylvania in opposition. The question of the political status 
of the Senators was, however, largely involved in the consideration of the 
subject, for it is evident that the makers of the Constitution were pro- 
foundly impressed by Roger Sherman’s insistence that there should be, in 
one branch of the national legislature, a place where all the States would 
stand upon an equal footing. “If they vote by States in the second 
branch, and each State has an equal vote,” he sagely observed, “there must 
always be a majority of States as well as a majority of the people on the 
side of public measures, and the Government will have decision and effi- 
cacy.” This reasoning, together with the fact that the smaller States 
were jealous of the wealth and population of the larger States, led finally 
to the adoption of the present system, the vote being nine to one. 

This brief reference to the action of the Constitutional Convention is 
for the purpose of pointing out that the main issue was whether the 
States should have equal representation in the Senate or whether both 
bodies should be popular in the broad sense of the word. It is evident 
that our forefathers acted with great foresight and sagacity when they 
insured State equality in the Senate, but it is equally plain that the op- 
ponents of the election of United States Senators by the people are at 
fault when they insist that the adoption of the new method would pervert 
the Constitution. Popular election of Senators may not be wise, but it 
certainly would not be at variance with the vital principle on which the 
Senate rests. There would still be only two Senators from each State. 
The foundation of our national structure would not be disturbed. At 
present, the people elect the legislatures and the latter choose the Sena- 
tors. As proposed, the power now delegated to the members of the legis- 
latures would be exercised directly by the voters. If, in the very begin- 
ning of our Government, there had been felt the confidence in the people 
which now exists, there is little reason to doubt that popular election of 
Senators would have been authorized by the Constitution. At that time, 
however, it was felt that suffrage was largely an experiment. The right 
of the ballot was restricted, even in the matter of voting for Representa- 
tives, and our forefathers seemed to feel that perhaps it would be well to 
remove at least one branch of the national legislature to an appreciable 
degree from the people. In their view, this was the wise and conserva- 
tive action. “The Senate,” according to a remark attributed to George 
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Washington, “is the saucer in which the hot tea of the House is poured 
to cool.” It was the same thought which provided for the choice of a 
President by members of an electoral college. We know that to-day the 
people actually, although indirectly, vote for their candidate for Presi- 
dent. The electoral college is now a shadow and not a substance. Our 
forefathers, however, intended it to be a serious affair. They constructed 
it as a safeguard against popular clamor, enthusiasm, passion and preju- 
dice. They provided for the election of United States Senators by legis- 
latures for identically the same reason. 


If any argument were needed to prove that the election of United 
States Senators by the people would not neutralize the principles of the 
Constitution, it would be found in the fact that in more 
In Congress than a dozen States the power possessed by the legisla- 
and the ture has been reduced to a perfunctory act and yet all 
States the constitutional rights and privileges of the States in 
their relation to the Senate and the Federal Govern- 

ment remain undisturbed. 

In Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oregon, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Nebraska, Virginia, Maryland, Lllinois, 
Iowa and Texas, there exist to-day what are known as primary election 
laws, through the operation of which the choice of the people for United 
States Senator is directly expressed. In Florida the statute declares that 
one of the purposes of the election shall be “to take the sense of the mem- 
bers of each party as to their choice for United States Senator,” while 
in Louisiana it is provided “that in the year in which the general assem- 
bly is chosen, which will elect a United States Senator, the State central 
committee of the respective parties coming within the provisions of this 
act shall direct that a primary shall be held to select a candidate or candi- 
dates for the United States Senate.” In Missouri nominations for the 
office of United States Senator are made at a primary election, while in 
Texas all candidates for the Senatorship are allowed to place their names 
upon the ticket which is to be voted upon. Occasionally, the will of the 
people is at variance with the political complexion of the legislature, as 
- was recently instanced in the case of Senator Chamberlain, of Oregon. 
The result was a decided victory for the advocates of popular election, 
inasmuch as it emphasized the fact which had previously existed, viz: 
that no legislature has ever rejected the candidate successful at the polls. 

With the legislatures of thirty States petitioning for a change and 
with more than a dozen States practically operating as if the proposed 
amendment had gone into effect, it is no wonder that the supporters of 
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the new method confidently predict ultimate success. It can be said in 
their behalf that, up to the present time, the personnel of the Senators 
chosen directly by the people compares most favorably with the character 
of the men selected by the legislatures, and in no case has the campaign 
been made scandalous by the use of notorious and improper practices. 
There have been cases in our political history when men of great wealth 
have been elected by legislatures under circumstances which compelled 
investigation, while the progress of the inquiry developed the fact that 
the Senator thus chosen was almost unknown except to the few members 
of the legislature who manceuvred his election. This condition cannot 
arise in a State where an aspirant for senatorial honors is forced to go 
before the people in every county, and make himself and his policies a 
matter of intimate relationship with the voters whose support he desires. 
In Virginia, as in other States where the new idea prevails, the Senator 
who seeks re-election must render an account of his stewardship upon 
the platform of every county court-house, meeting also his rival or rivals 
in joint debate. There may be disadvantages in this system for the candi- 
date who desires re-election and who has failed to prove worthy of his 
trust but, in the long run, it is not the people of the State who will suffer. 

As might be expected, the sentiment of the House of Representatives 
has long been in favor of the proposed change. Four times, at least, the 
House has adopted the phraseology of an amendment to the Constitution 
providing for the election of United States Senators by the people, and 
each time the Senate has deposited the amendment in an obscure pigeon- 
hole. This does not mean, of course, that all the Senators oppose it. 
Some of the most powerful arguments in favor of the change have been 
made by distinguished members of the upper body, notably Senators 
Turpie, of Indiana; Mitchell, of Oregon; Burrows, of Michigan, Clapp, 
of Minnesota; Bacon, of Georgia, and Bailey, of Texas. Senator Burkett, 
of Nebraska, who was the first Senator chosen in his State by popular 
vote, and who to-day occupies a high position in his party councils, is 
another advocate of popular election whose personality gives support to 
the cause. At the same time, the men who dominate the Senate and who 
can rely with absolute confidence upon controlling their legislatures, are 
averse to any change, and they are likely to remain in power for some 
years to come. In the meantime, however, the agitation continues and 
there is, apparently, no retrograde movement. 

It remains now to sum up as briefly as possible the arguments pre- 
sented on both sides. The bibliography of the subject is most extensive, 
and it is difficult to review it adequately in the restricted compass of 
this article. The debates in Congress within the last ten or fifteen 
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years show more than a hundred speeches, and many of them exhaustive, 
besides which the question has been widely discussed in political and 

civic publications. There is, as President Taft says, a 
Arguments wide difference of opinion regarding the wisdom of a 
on Both change, and this divergence is not along party lines. It 
Sides is said in behalf of the new system that it will enable the 

people to do directly for themselves what is now accom- 
plished for them by proxy; that the spectacle of a deadlock in a legisla- 
ture such as deprived Montana, Washington, Wyoming, Oregon, Dela- 
ware, and other States of representation in the Senate could not be 
witnessed, and that, above all, the control of legislatures by unscrupulous 
individuals or designing corporations would be impossible. Senator 
Turpie favored the popular election of Senators because he felt that the 
legislative branch of the Government ought to be directly responsible to 
the great mass of the people. “Members of this body,” he said in ad- 
dressing the Senate, “are now chosen by political agents, acting for the 
people. Why should not the principals themselves make that choice?” 
He emphasized the fact, too, that in the States the Senators were directly 
chosen by popular vote, and he asserted that he could see no reason why 
United States Senators should not be chosen in the same manner. He 


instanced the various deadlocks which had occurred and predicted that 
they would increase rather than diminish. In a typical paragraph of 
one of his speeches he said: 


The era of almost exclusive supremacy formerly enjoyed by the legislatures 
of the States has passed away. The only remnant of it remaining is the election 
of United States Senators, a method out of accord with the broad and liberal 
extension of the franchise now everywhere prevalent. The extension of the 
elective franchise during the last fifty years has been very great, but the exer- 
cise of it in choosing the officers of the Government in the several States has 
been yet greater. The number of voters in the States, by the abolition of re- 
strictions on the franchise, has been very much increased, but the number of 
officers to be voted for has been even more enlarged. In the early days of this 
Republic the legislatures of the States chose the whole body of the executive and 
judicial officers therein, and often selected them from among their own number. 
Thomas Jefferson was elected governor of Virginia by the legislature of Vir- 
ginia. He was elected a member of Congress under the Articles of Con- 
federation by the legislature of Virginia. Even in my own lifetime 
I recollect being canvassed as a member of the legislature, because 
the legislature elected circuit judges and the governor and the State 
Senate appointed supreme judges. All this system has vanished. That era has 
disappeared. These vast delegations of power have melted away in the pres- 
ence of the people, and this remnant left alone will dissolve also. 

Now, in every one of the forty-five States, but with few exceptions, these 
officers, from the highest to the lowest, are elected by a direct vote of the peo- 
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ple. The pending amendment does not propose so great a change as this, but 
it does propose that the Congress, in both branches, shall be chosen by the peo- 
ple in the same manner as the Senate and House of the legislatures of the 
States are now chosen. Thus we may perfect the symmetry of our frame of gov- 
ernment and recognize the immediate sovereignty of the people in its legislative 
department. 


The opponents of the change insist that it would be unwise to trans- 
fer to the individual voter the responsibility which is now vested in the 
members of the legislature, it being assumed that the latter, being a 
sworn officer, feels a greater sense of responsibility than the average citi- 
zen. This was Senator Hoar’s view. Mr. Hoar also asserted that to 
change the system of election would imperil the equality of the States, 
although it must be admitted that this statement is not set forth in con- 
vincing fashion. Mr. Hoar also argued that if a contested election case 
should come before the Senate under the new system it would entail an 
investigation which would range over entire States. “A contest in New 
York, or Pennsylvania, or Ohio, or Illinois,” he said, “may put in issue 
the legality of every vote cast in a State of three million, or five million, 
or perhaps, within a generation, of ten million people. There never will 
be a close election without a contest here. Unless human nature shall 
change, the result of these contests will depend on partisan considera- 
tions and will shake public confidence in the Senate to its very founda- 
tion.” There is some force in this objection, although his next conten- 
tion, that the best men are elected by the legislatures and that the really 
great men would not be chosen by popular vote, is open to argument 

The opposition to the proposed change is, however, based principally 
upon the danger of making any alteration in the system of government 
devised by our forefathers. The conservatives shrink from changing the 
Constitution and insist that a convention, called for the purpose of se- 
curing a new method of electing United States Senators, would open 
Pandora’s box. This is, unfortunately, true. It is the only reason yet 
advanced which ought to have any weight with those upon whom the 
responsibility of calling that convention may devolve. A thousand pro- 
posed amendments would threaten the symmetry and dignity of our pres- 
ent national charter and incalculable damage might be done. 

Taken by itself, a proposition to elect United States Senators by the 
people is entitled to serious consideration. If it is to succeed, however, 
at the cost of a Constitutional Convention, which is the method sug- 
gested by the legislatures of thirty States, it would be better to let well 
enough alone. 


Henry Litchfield West. 















STANDARDS OF SUCCESS 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Nor long ago a distinguished lawyer of the Middle West, pleading 
the cause of one of the societies for improving civic conditions, risked 
the assertion that the higher life of the American people “had been 
drugged with a spirit of mercenary materialism,’ and that “political 
self-seeking and unlimited corporate greed have become a national relig- 
ion,” while material aggrandizement is “leading us in the direction of 
national decay.” Although this charge is overdrawn and is likely to be 
thrown out by the grand jury of enlightened public opinion, there is 
conviction in his later statement that mere material prosperity is what 
is too commonly known as “success in life,” whereas “in reality it is 
failure,” for “it confounds the end with the means,” since we have 
reached only “the portals of success when we have become wealthy and 
influential. Our culture is more or less shallow, and our lives are more 
or less limited and crippled, unless we are patriotic and unselfish. We 
are like plants which put forth the buds of promise but never reach the 
blossoming stage.” 

It may be admitted, at once, that in the mouth of the ordinary 
American of to-day the word success is usually interpreted to mean 
material prosperity, the attainment of a comfortable fortune, the acqui- 
sition of the assured position which money generally gives. But when 
we ask whether this interpretation is either strikingly American or strik- 
ingly novel, we are likely to come to the conclusion that it is neither, 
and that ever since our modern civilization emerged out of the Dark 
Ages, there has never been a time or a place when the average man 
found any other meaning in the word. To the large majority of man- 
kind always and everywhere the outward and visible proof of success 
is “money in the bank,’—or whatever might be the immediate equiva- 
lent of this. 

Indeed, this must needs endure so long as most men have to spend 
their lives battling with the waves in the strenuous effort to keep them- 
selves afloat. To measure success in terms of material prosperity may 
be sordid and it may be dangerous to the commonwealth ; but it is natural 
enough and it marks no sudden fall from grace. Even though this 
standard of success may seem to some to be more exclusively accepted 
by us just now, the acceptance is not at all peculiar to the American of 
the twentieth century. It is only what has long been visible both in 
France and in England; and the industrial development in Germany 
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has brought about the same state of affairs even in that land of soldiers 
and philosophers. When one of my Columbia colleagues was a student 
at Berlin thirty years ago, he was once told by a native that the Amer- 
icans “worshipped the dollar,”’—to which he retorted that the Germans 
had a similar god, only it was but one-quarter as powerful. 

The real question that confronts us when we seek to attain an under- 
standing of the present attitude of the American people is not whether 
success is here taken to mean material prosperity, but whether material 
prosperity is not received by us as the final test of success and as the 
sole touchstone of a finished career. And this is a question as important 
as it is difficult to answer. If we are admitting that the acquisition 
of money is the only standard of a well-spent life, then indeed are we 
in danger of confounding the end with the means. Then are we hailing 
the man who has merely entered the portal as though he had conquered 
the inner citadel. “What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” 

While material prosperity is, of necessity, the immediate aim of the 
average man in the thick of the struggle for life, it ought not to be 
his only aim; and just so soon as he can feel his feet firm on the ground 
beneath him, it ought not to be his chief aim. And what may be, for 
a while, almost the whole duty of the inferior man, is only a small part 
of the duty of the superior man. When the desperate dread of want 
is no longer driving us to leisureless toil, and when a fair measure of 
material prosperity has been achieved by abundant energy or by early 
advantage, then the further accumulation of wealth ceases to deserve 
exclusive attention, since it is no longer needful to the individual or 
to the community. To continue to put forth all one’s power for the 
sake of needless acquisition is a short-sighted selfishness which is not 
success but failure. It is a failure of the individual, which, if widely 
multiplied, must be fatal to the community. 

There is no denying that there are now in the United States glaring 
examples of this failure, masquerading as success, nor can it be doubted 
that many if not most of those who are in the thick of the strife 
are willing enough to welcome this sham as though it was the genuine 
article. They are, as it were, hypnotized by the revolving glitter before 
their eyes; and they are in no condition to appreciate the truth of 
Beecher’s saying that “there are a great many poor men who are rich 
and a great many rich men who are poor.” They do not see that if 
they got what they are seeking, they would swiftly discover the imposture 
that they played on themselves. They cannot be expected to find this 
out until it is too late, until they have failed according to their own 
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temporary standard, or until they have succeeded according to the stand- 
ard which will betray them in the end. They have energy and deter- 
mination and ability; but they are bending their powers to the attain- 
ment of an object which will never adequately reward the effort. They 
have not taken time to plan the journey before them and to decide 
whether they really want to arrive at the port for which they seem to 
be steering. “Most men,” so Lowell has told us, “make the voyage 
of life, as if they carried sealed orders, which they were not to open 
until they were in mid-ocean.” 

But while there are too many men in the United States who are 
now recklessly making this blunder, they have had predecessors not a 
few in other lands. Even the wisest of men, who might be expected 
to have laid out the course carefully and cautiously, have been not 
infrequently shipwrecked by the false charts they have made for them- 
selves and by the faithless compass they have chosen to follow. For 
example, consider the career of Bacon; no one ever sought success more 
deliberately than he did and with more abundant faculties; and his 
essays,—wherein we may read that “all rising to great place is by a 
winding stair,”—might be the handbook of all who wish to make their 
way in the world by worldly ways. But who is there now who wants 
the success that Bacon attained at the last? Or turn to Machiavelli, 
whose powerful intellect was only a little inferior to Bacon’s; no one 
ever laid down more boldly the principles whereby a ruthless man might 
carve his path to success as he saw it; and his precepts seem to be 
accepted as valid and to be relentlessly applied by certain of the indus- 
trial princes of to-day. Yet the name of Machiavelli is now a by-word 
and a hissing; and the fact that this fate is not wholly deserved does 
not help him now. 

Contrast Bacon and Machiavelli with Franklin, whose moral code 
may be lacking in elevation but whose practical wisdom was lofty enough. 
He preached a humdrum doctrine, that honesty is the best policy, that 
a penny saved is a penny gained, and that if you keep your shop your 
shop will keep you,—precepts which bore fruit in the lives of countless 
thousands of his future fellow-citizens. But he accomplished the rarer 
feat, of conforming his practise to his preaching; and thereby he found 
himself in his maturity in the possession of a comfortable fortune, 
whereupon he gave up the task of making any more money and looked 
out for an ampler and more congenial field of labor. To a man of active 
mind and energetic body, leisure could be but the liberty of the choice of 
a more interesting occupation. In his own freedom from mere money- 
making he saw the opportunity for a larger public service. He has told 
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us that he early made the rule of never asking for an office and of never 
declining one; and in the second half of his career he was laboring as 
effectively for the public as in the first half he had toiled for himself. 

Franklin was able to aid in achieving the liberty of his native land, 
only because he had first won freedom for himself. “Those only are 
free men,” said Froude, “who have had patience to learn the conditions 
of a useful and honorable existence, who have overcome their own igno- 
rance and their own selfishness, who have become masters of themselves.” 
It was because Franklin had been untiring in overcoming his ignorance 
and because he was masterful in conquering his own selfishness that he 
was able to fill out perhaps the most outwardly successful career yet 
accomplished by any American, even if we admit that his limitations 
shut him out from certain of the highest things in life. His later and 
larger success was due to his never being satisfied with mere material 
prosperity, to his never confounding the means with the end, and to his 
generous understanding of the duty of every man toward his fellows. 

It was Lamennais who declared that “human society is founded of 
the self-surrender or sacrifice of man to men, or of every man to all 
men ; and sacrifice is the essence of every true society.” Franklin might 
have smiled at the eloquence of the phrase; but he would have acknowl- 
edged its truth,—and he might even have explained that self-surrender 
and sacrifice need not be painful and that in the long run they are often 
pleasurable in the highest degree. Certainly he would have approved 
of a passage in one of President Butler’s addresses, which insists that 
“the moral education of the individual human being to the point where 
he realizes the squalid poverty of selfishness and the boundless riches 
of service, will alone lift civilization to a higher plane and make true 
democracy secure.” 

The moral education of the average human being, here and now, 
in the United States, at the beginning of the twentieth century, has 
not reached this point. Indeed, it may be doubted whether it has ever 
been reached or whether it will ever be reached by the average human 
being in any country at any time—for reasons which are obvious enough. 
And it may be that the acceptance of material prosperity as the sole 
standard of success has been wider in the past few years in America 
than it ever was before. But to admit this, is not to admit that “polit- 
ical self-seeking and unlimited corporate greed have become a national 
religion,” with the result of drugging the higher life with a “spirit of 
mercenary materialism.” The evidence is plain to-day that even though 
we may have started along the road to national decay, lured by the 
glamor of the success which glitters, we have seen the danger-signals 
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in time, and that we are now ready to retrace our steps, even if we have 
not yet regained the right path. 

It is a good sign that the attitude toward the very rich seems to be 
changing of late. They are beginning to feel themselves more or less 
under suspicion, however much the society-reporter may delight in snob- 
bish adulation. No longer is there a belief that the mere heaping up of 
money is a sufficient service to the community. There is an increasing 
tendency to apply a stricter moral standard and to ask embarrassing 
questions. There is a desire to know where the money came from and 
whether it was honestly come by. There is a manifest intention to 
sharpen the laws so that processes of acquisition which may have been 
legal even if they were immoral, shall hereafter be under the control 
of the courts. There is an awakening to the value of social service. There 
is a keener recognition of the fact that the really useful citizens cannot 
be measured by the money they possess. There is a closer scrutiny of 
character and a higher appreciation of its loftier types. There is a 
cordial welcome for these new men in public life, to some of whom it is 
possible to apply the noble words in which the younger Pliny described 
one of his friends—“who did nothing for ostentation but all for con- 
science, who sought his reward of virtue in itself and not in the praise 
of men.” 

On the other hand, it is not a little unfortunate that there seems 
to be intensifying a prejudice toward the very rich as a class, without 
due discrimination between those who have inherited fortunes honestly 
gained and those who have amassed large wealth by predatory devices. 
At times, this prejudice may bear hardly on those “who think their 
innoxious indolence their security’—to borrow Burke’s phrase. But 
there are only too many among the inheritors of honest fortunes who 
mistake notoriety for fame and who alienate sympathy by foolish prod- 
igality and by silly display. Some of them seem to spend large sums 
merely as a means of killing time—forgetting that there is no known 
way of killing eternity. Some of them reveal the laxity of morals 
which is ever likely to result from the conjunction of wealth and idle- 
ness. Some of them have taken part in that matrimonial expor- 
tation of heiresses, which seems especially revolting to the plain 
people. Most of them have failed to grasp the fact that an industrial 
community offers few opportunities to the selfish idler who has come 
into the stored savings of a father honored for his industry. A spend- 
thrift who wastes the wealth he has inherited is likely to get his money’s 
worth of repentance, sooner or later; but not a few of the fortunes 
recently inherited have been so vast that the weakling heir is really 
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in no danger of reducing himself to actual poverty. He goes on his 
way, leading an empty life of lavish luxury, setting up a false standard 
for others and having very little real enjoyment himself. 

The same unfortunate fate seems to have befallen some of those 
who, after a youth of honest toil, have suddenly found themselves in 
full manhood in the possession of large fortunes which they do not 
know how to put to any good use. Perhaps this class is larger just now 
in the United States than it has ever been before anywhere else, in 
consequence of the recent gigantic combinations of industrial enterprises, 
whereby comparatively young fellows who had been engaged in building 
up the several businesses, laboring with all their might and finding their 
fun in their hard work, have suddenly discovered themselves out of a 
job, and paid off with a huge sum of money which a few years earlier 
would have seemed to them beyond the dreams of avarice. It is not 
to be wondered that some of them lose their heads and that sometimes 
they lose their feet also. 

It is in his narrative of Catiline’s conspiracy that the shrewd Sallust 
pointed out the reason for the failure of certain of his earlier contem- 
poraries in the final years of the Roman republic. “Men who had easily 
borne misery and danger and who had gone through the most embar- 
rassing and the most painful difficulties without weakness, bent beneath 
the weight of leisure and wealth. What made their misfortune was that 
they had attained what men ordinarily desire.” In those dark days 
the social organization of Rome was crumbling and private corruption 
hastened public disintegration. Here in the United States the social 
organization seems to be sound, and to be able to adjust itself in time 
to changing conditions. Even if society is injured by the misdeeds 
and by the dangerous example of these energetic possessors of new wealth, 
it is not actually imperilled. They can harm the commonwealth only a 
little, even though they wreck their own lives. 

They may even be entitled to some small share of sympathy, for 
they are not ill-meaning even if they are ill-doing. Their early years 
have been arduous, but full and rich in satisfactory achievement. By 
personal experience they were proving the truth of Stevenson’s assertion 
that “to travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive, and the true 
success is to labor.” All at once their work has been taken from them; 
and they have had no time to teach themselves how to play. They find 
themselves with no restraining duties of the kind they are accustomed 
to; and they have the widest opportunities for so-called “pleasure-seek- 
ing.” At first they can scarcely be expected to bear in mind that real 
relaxation is possible only in the interstices of solid work. They can 
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hardly help rushing forth ardently; and by a strenuous pleasure-seek- 
ing for its own sake, they soon atrophy the function of wholesome enjoy- 
ment. In this pursuit, for which they have had no preparation, they 
have no models before them but the idlers of inherited wealth. Trained 
to make money only and not to spend it, they are tempted to set up as 
rivals of these idlers and to devote themselves to a display which is 
wasteful as well as unsatisfactory and to a self-indulgence which has 
been relaxed from all restraint. 

It would be evidence in favor of the contention that the higher life 
of the American people “had been drugged with a spirit of mercenary 
materialism,” if we found that the average man was looking up to 
these lusty and lustful spenders as creatures to be envied and to be 
copied. Indeed, if this vulgar extravagance was widely accepted as 
the proof of success in life, then might we be tempted to despair of 
the republic. But this is not the case; in fact, it is very far from being 
the case. The attitude of the average man toward those guilty of this 
splurging magnificence is rarely envious; rather is it to some extent con- 
temptuous. For the most part their doings have awakened an amused 
scorn, when they have not aroused a wholesome anger. The temper 
of the people is healthy enough, even if the judgments of the people 
are often swift, unsympathetic and unsparing. Probably the spectacle 
of the pitiful efforts of these workers turned idlers to get something 
for their money has not been without profit to the body politic, in that 
it has stirred the conscience to insist on a stricter accountability to the 
moral law. 

It was in the first half of the nineteenth century that Lowell wrote 
to his nephew a word of advice, which is as valid to-day as it was three 
score years ago. “Pin this up in your memory—that Nature abhors 
the credit system and that we never get anything in life till we have 
paid for it. Anything good, I mean; evil things we always pay for 
afterwards, and always when we find it hardest to do it.” And this is 
curiously like a statement of his own creed that Huxley once wrote to 
Kingsley—“The ledger of the Almighty is strictly kept, and every one 
of us has the balance of his operations paid over to him at the end 
of every minute of his existence.” The antics of the idlers, whether 
their wealth is inherited or suddenly thrust upon them, are a spectacle 
for gods and men; but there is no doubt who will have to pay the piper 
for their dancing. It is with little desire to figure in the whirling that 
the most of us gaze at the sorry show. 

While the public attitude toward the idle rich of either breed is 
never admiring, rarely envious and generally contemptuous, its attitude 
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toward the powerful group of masterful manipulators of the necessities 
of life is distinctly hostile. ‘Their example has been as demoralizing 
as their mischievous activity has been dangerous. But this the plain 
people now perceive ; and as a result the plain people are asking for laws 
which have iron teeth and for prosecutions which will put prison-stripes 
on a few of these predatory financiers. Probably these self-seeking cap- 
tains of industry have been astonished of late when they discovered their 
unfortunate position in public opinion. Possibly they may even be moved 
to inquire whether the success they have achieved is really worth while— 
whether it is worth what they have paid for it. Certainly they might 
awaken to the fact that a man can scarcely be called successful in life 
when a large proportion of his fellow-citizens not only believe that he 
ought to be in jail, but would like to see him there. Success is at least 
a little dubious when men of immense wealth have to go into hiding 
or to escape out of the country to avoid the subpcena that might force 
them to the alternative of perjury or of testifying against themselves. 

There is no abiding benefit in a material prosperity, however swol- 
len, when its possessors are under the ban of obloquy, when the organs 
of public opinion are united in holding them up to scorn and even to 
execration, and when no voice is ever raised in their defense except by 
those whose consciences have been purchased by gifts. Perhaps there 
is even a hint of hysteria in the perfervid denunciation of the criminal 
rich; but even hysteria may have its significance. A remorseless crush- 
ing down of other men is likely in time to create a social vacuum; and 
we all know how hard it is for man to live alone. We crave, every one 
of us, the good opinion of our fellow-men. There is little companion- 
ship in mere money. A man who has lived for himself, without service 
and without sacrifice, driven by greed or impelled by the sheer exhilara- 
tion of the game he is playing, is not likely to find much satisfaction 
in a solitary counting up of the stakes he has won. Individualism raised 
to the nth is selfishness reduced to the absurd. Even lavish benefactions 
are coming to be regarded as hush money; and they do not purchase 
friendship or friendly association with those whose friendship is an 
honor. Many who are willing enough to accept “tainted money” for 
the sake of a worthy cause, meet the bestowers of this ill-gotten wealth 
only on suffrance. Among these leaders in the work of uplift the pos- 
sessors of predatory riches cannot help discovering that although they 
have paid for their admission they do not belong within the circle. 

They may be slow to make this discovery, since they are likely to be 
sheathed in self-esteem, an almost inevitable accompaniment of a life 
devoted to mere money-making. Here, indeed, is another disadvantage 
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of starting out with the amassing of wealth as the only goal of ambi- 
tion. If this heart’s desire is ever attained it can only be at the cost 
of a disintegration of character. It is almost impossible for any one 
who has heaped up a fortune unaided not to be conceited. While the 
artist and the author may have wholesome doubts as to the abiding value 
of their works, the man who has made money can measure it with pre- 
cision. There it is before him, to be reckoned fairly in dollars and cents ; 
and the simple operation of elementary addition is the solid support of 
his high opinion of himself. 

To be raised above immediate want, to be well-to-do, to have inherited 
or acquired a comfortable fortune—this is a thing not to be despised, 
since it sets us free for work more interesting than barren self-support. 
But to have much more than this, to be possessed of immense wealth, 
is to be heavily handicapped. The tale is told of a multi-millionaire 
who had inherited his gigantic fortune and who complained that he had 
had no fun in life. He is reported as saying that he believed he had ability 
but he was not sure, as he had had no chance to prove it, no incentive to 
put forth the best that was in him. His excessive riches had disqualified 
him for taking part in any of the struggles which give zest to life, and 
he had found himself forced into a career of empty idleness. This seems 
to be a confirmation of a remark reported to have been made half a cen- 
tury ago by the man who was then supposed to be the wealthiest in New 
York—to the effect that any one who had half a million “was just as 
well off as if he was rich.” And this again recalls the saying of a 
clever old lawyer to a client of moderate means whom he was trying to 
dissuade from a risky venture: “There isn’t really so much difference 
between having a hundred thousand dollars and having a million, but 
there’s an enormous difference between having a hundred thousand and 
having nothing at all!” There is sense in Ben Jonson’s saying, “What 
need hath nature of silver dishes, multitudes of waiters, delicate pages, 
perfumed napkins? She requires meat only, and Hunger is not ambitious.” 

Probably many Americans who have made colossal fortunes have not 
been urged by avarice, by the naked desire for gain; rather have they 
been taken captive by the lure of the game itself, unwilling to draw 
out so long as they could sit in at the table. Perhaps some of them may 
be victims of the false reasoning which justifies a belief that as a mod- 
erate fortune helps us to enjoy life, a fortune ten times as large will pro- 
vide ten times as much enjoyment. To argue in this way is to ignore 
the law of diminishing returns; and it is to commit the grosser blunder 
of supposing that pleasure can be bought with a price. But we all know 
that there is no shop where pleasure is sold—at least there is none where 
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the products are guaranteed under the pure food law. Pleasure cannot 
be purchased, and it cannot even be sought for, with any chance of suc- 
cess in the pursuit. If we go gunning for pleasure, we are certain to 
come home with an empty bag, as well as with empty pockets, and the 
man who seeks that kind of sport generally starts out with an empty 
soul. 

The truth is that pleasure is a by-product of work. The man who 
has something to do that he wants to do intensely and that he is able 
at last to do, gets pleasure as a fee, as a tip, as an extra allowance. Per- 
haps the keenest joy in life is to accomplish what you have long sought 
to do, even if you feel that the result might be a little better than you 
have achieved. Possibly the most exquisite gratification comes from the 
consciousness of a good job well done. The foolish talk about the “curse 
of labor” is responsible for much of the haste to gain wealth that we 
may retire into idleness. But if we are honest with ourselves we know 
that labor is never a curse, that it is ever a blessing. The theory that 
work in itself is painful, or that it is the duty only of inferiors, is 
essentially aristocratic and fundamentally feudal; it is hostile to the 
democratic ideal. Work is what sweetens life and gives delight to all 
our days. That man is happiest and gets the utmost out of life who 
is neither poor nor rich and who is in love with his job, joying in the 
work that comes to his hands. And that man is truly accurst who is 
refused the privilege of congenial toil because he has too much money. 

There is a significant passage in one of the letters that Taine wrote 
toward the end of his well-spent life—-an honorable life which had been 
crowned with all the outer rewards of success. “To my mind,” he 
declared, “the hope of success, even success itself, does not suffice to sus- 
tain us; man needs an aim, something loved for its own sake, sometimes 
money or high place, which is the case of ordinary ambition; some- 
times an object he will enjoy all by himself, a science he wishes to master, 
a problem which he wishes to solve to have done with it.” The ordinary am- 
bition, as Taine calls it here, money or high place, is a false beacon, and 
when he who is possessed by it attains to his promised land he finds it 
to be only a slough of despond, if it has led him to starve his capacity 
for getting out of life the things that are really worth while. He may 
seem to havé succeeded, but he is left lonely amid those whose ambitions 
have been better inspired. 

In spite of much that may seem like evidence to the contrary, the 
American people as a whole are not now setting up false standards of suc- 
cess. It is not true that they are drugged with “the spirit of mercenary 
materialism.” There is really little reason to believe that the average 
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man here in the United States, however much he may wish to be better 
off than he is, weighs his fellow-men by their balance in the bank. In 
fact, the average man to-day is not without a pretty high opinion of 
those whose minds are not set on money-making ; and he is in no danger 
of denouncing as a dire failure a career devoted to the loftier things of 
life. He may at times display too much curiosity about the methods and 
the amassed money of Mr. Midas and of Mr. Croesus; but he does not 
reveal any too great esteem for their persons. He does not actually envy 
them, even though he may wish that he also had a little more of the 
material prosperity of which they have too much. It may even be doubted 
whether he holds them to have been more successful than the men whom 
he admires as the leaders of public opinion and as the possessors of the 
things that money cannot buy. He may gossip about the latest enter- 
tainment or the latest benefaction of inordinately wealthy men, but he 
does not set them as high as he rates certain college presidents, certain 
artists, certain men of letters, certain inventors, whose power and suc- 
cess cannot be measured in money. He would not dispute Bacon’s asser- 
tion that “no man’s fortune can be an end worthy of the gift of being 

. and often the worthiest men abandon their fortunes willingly 
that they may have leisure for higher things.” 

All those who are old enough to remember the funeral of Peter 
Cooper and its outpouring of affectionate regard from all classes in the 
city he had made a better place to live in, will not need to be assured 
that the average American clings sturdily to the belief that public service, 
in office or out of it, is the true gauge of a life. The most useful citizen 
is in fact the most successful ; and it is those who have given loyal service 
to the community whom the community holds in highest regard. Prob- 
ably the average American, if he were forced to give thought to it, would 
admit willingly that the unknown settlement-workers, who put behind 
them all desire for gain and who give their lives gladly to unostentatious 
service, have achieved a fuller measure of success than the most of the 
men who have been conspicuous in amassing millions. 

Not what we have, but what we use; 
Not what we see, but what we choose— 
These are the things that mar or bless 


The sum of human happiness. 
: ££ & & ® 


Not as we take, but as we give; 

Not as we pray, but as we live— 
These are the things that make for peace, 
Both now and after Time shall cease. 


Brander Matthews. 





THE MARKETS AND THE MIDSUMMER TRADE 
REVIVAL 


BY ALEXANDER D. NOYES 


Tue three salient facts which come to light in a review of the past 
three months are, first, continuance at an entirely satisfactory rate of the 
movement of American trade recovery; second, the spread of Stock Ex- 
change speculation in this country to such proportions as promised, by 
the opening of autumn, to turn the easy money situation into one of de- 
pleted bank reserves and rapidly advancing money rates; third, the gather- 
ing of a wheat harvest probably sufficient to make good the shortage of 
the past two years, but very discouraging promises for the season’s cotton 
crop. 

The progress of business revival was much what had been indicated 
by the experience of the first half of the year. It was not spectacular, 
like the movement of prices on the Stock Exchange, but gradual and con- 
tinuous. In this it satisfied the desires of all conservative merchants, 
and resembled the course of industrial recuperation during such years 
as 1901 and 1902, when the financial excesses of the period were confined 
almost wholly to the Stock Exchange. What the pace of business activ- 
ity has been may be judged from some interesting comparisons of ex- 
change of checks at American banks during the period. In the first 
three months of 1909, such clearing house exchanges ran 27 per cent. 
above 1908, but 10 per cent. below 1906, which latter year represented 
the maximum in previous history. In the second three months of the 
current year, they rose 33 per cent. above 1908 and slightly exceeded 
those of 1906. In July and August, the record surpassed all previous 
figures for those months. 


The greater interest of the industrial community converged, as usual, 

on the iron trade, partly because of the recognition of that industry as a 
barometer of trade in general, partly because of the 

The Iron very aggressive speculation in shares of the great Steel 
Trade’s Trust, and partly because the response which the steel 
Recovery and iron trades would make to the drastic cut in prices 
during March, and to the expected reduction of their 

protective duties in the tariff bill, had been awaited with anxious curios- 
ity. As to the nature of the response to the “open market” of last Feb- 
ruary, there can be no question; the judgment of those who criticised 
and condemned the “stand pat policy” on prices, pursued by the Steel 
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Corporation during a full year after the breakdown in 1907, has been 
fully vindicated. Returns of the country’s iron production during Au- 
gust, the last which have been compiled at this writing, show total output 
for the country of 2,248,480 tons, as compared with 1,359,831 in the 
same month of 1908 and with 1,045,250 in January of last year, when 
the low ebb of after-panic depression was reached. The August figures 
come very close to the maximum monthly output of the country’s history, 
having been exceeded only in May, July, August and October of 1907, 
when the period’s feverish industrial boom was at its height. Indications 
at the close of August, furthermore, were that even these past records 
would very soon be superseded. The weekly output, as of September 1st, 
was within 3,000 tons of the high record reported July 1, 1907, capacity 
for output meantime showing progressive increase. 

When the causes and meaning of this great revival in a basic industry 
are examined, they are found to be, for the most part, altogether encour- 
aging. The showing is not, however, so unprecedented as might be imag- 
ined for a year so short a distance away from severe financial panic. 
Precisely the same sort of revival, with almost exactly similar compari- 
sons possible with preceding years, occurred at exactly the same distance 
after the panic of 1893. I have referred to this matter before; the cur- 
rent figures make a more detailed retrospect worth while. In 1890, iron 
production in the United States reached what was then its maximum of 
9,202,703 tons. In 1892 the output was only slightly lower. Checked 
immediately by the financial panic in the middle of 1893, iron production 
fell in the year 1894 to the very low level of 6,657,388 tons. But such 
was the violence of the revival in the trade during the ensuing year, 1895, 
that the output for that period not only ran far above the record of 1894, 
but actually established a new high record in the country’s history. Total 
production for 1895 was 9,446,308 tons, as against the 1890 maximum 
of 9,202,703. 

The cause for this sudden and spectacular revival in the trade— 
which, as it happened, was accompanied by a highly sensational rise of 
steel and iron prices—was twofold: first, the approaching return of finan- 
cial confidence which for a year had been almost completely paralyzed ; 
second, as a result of the first consideration, a rush to replenish supplies 
which had been allowed to run very low in the period of stagnation. But 
the pace of 1895 was not maintained, and for a very obvious reason. It 
was found that both the financial and the industrial situation had been 
regarded with premature optimism. Checks and reverses came in each; 
the simple fact was that real recovery from panic, actual restoration of 
credit and expansion of consuming power, had by no means moved in 
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proportion to the preparations made for them in the iron trade. As a 
consequence, iron production during 1896 fell nearly 1,000,000 tons to 
8,623,127, and despite the continuous increase in population and the bet- 
ter times which came in sight, it was not until 1897 that the record in the 
country’s output was again surpassed. 

Now it is not my intention to argue that results must be exactly sim- 
ilar this year to what they were in 1895. Prediction based on analogy 
and precedent is always hazardous, and, as I have frequently had occasion 
to point out in these columns, there were certain underlying conditions of 
an adverse nature present in 1895 which have played no part whatever 
in the present year. The condition of the currency, and notably the posi- 
tion of the grain trade and of the agricultural West, differed so radically 
in the two periods under consideration that no exact parallel can be rea- 
sonably drawn. Nevertheless, analogies count for something, and it is 
worth while to keep in mind this experience of a previous era in making 
calculations as to exactly the meaning of this season’s phenomena in the 
iron trade. 


There is, in fact, another parallel of absorbing interest between the 
second year after the panic of 1907 and the second year after 1893. I 
referred at some length, in the July number of THE 


Balance of Forum, to the fact that our foreign trade was showing 


Foreign Trade 
Turns 
against Us 


rather unfavorable results, and noted that in May our 
excess of merchandise exports over imports fell to 
$7,300,000, as against $29,500,000 in the same month 
of 1908. Since that writing, there have come to hand some much more 
impressive comparisons. In June, for the first time since 1897, our 
monthly excess of exports disappeared entirely, imports exceeding ex- 
ports by $7,158,000, as compared with an export excess of $23,262,000 
during June, 1908. In July, imports again exceeded exports, an ad- 
verse balance for $2,837,000 as compared with an export excess of $16,- 
764,000 a year before; in August, imports again ran ahead by $5,902,000. 

It hardly need be said that this was a striking and significant move- 
ment of events. During the eight first months of 1909, the total excess 
of exports over imports footed up $192,000,000 less than in the same 
months in 1906, $298,000,000 less than in 1901 and $330,000,000 less 
than in 1908. When the specific cause of this striking change is sought 
for, it will be found to have been due almost wholly to immensely in- 
creased imports. During July, for instance, imports of merchandise 
were $25,000,000 ahead of 1908, and were the largest on record except 
for 1907; in June, imports ran $32,000,000 beyond 1908 and broke all 
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records for the period. During the eight completed months we imported 
$246,000,000 more than in 1908,-the receipts of merchandise never hav- 
ing been paralleled for the period except in the year of immense activity, 
1907. I subjoin a table which will show at a glance how striking is this 
change in our foreign balance: 


EXCESS EXPORTS, 8 MONTHS ENDING WITH AUGUST 


$ 60,922,219 $207,515,803 
391,369,960 359,678,585 
194,563,235 351,163,683 
253,688,676 277,400,390 
351,709,639 

183,934,093 95,371,553 
201,930,037 109,698,493 


Now, judged from one point of view, it will reasonably be argued that 
this huge import movement was itself no more than a reflection of the re- 
viving activity in trade and consumptive power of the American com- 
munity. In that respect it might possibly hold its place along with the 
figures of iron production. But the case of foreign trade involves some 
other considerations. It will be recalled that what was then termed our 
“European credit balance” was a fundamental factor on which the hopes 


and aspirations of periods like 1901 and 1906 were based. The fact that 
we were accumulating in the foreign market, through our routine trade, 
so immense a credit fund that we could draw on foreign resources of 
capital without borrowing, was of the first importance not only to our 
basic industries, but to the undertakings in promotion and speculation 
which were so marked an incident of those years. Considered from this 
point of view, it will be readily seen that so unusually unfavorable a 
showing as that of the past eight months means not only that we have 
no such accumulated fund at our command, but that in all probability 
we have been forced, in a greater degree than usual, to resort to the for- 
eign money markets for support of our Wall Street undertakings. 
What the result of such a position would naturally be, in the later 
financial operations of the season, must in a large degree depend on cir- 
cumstances. That these results would be altogether favorable cannot be 
supposed. It was the turning of a foreign credit into a heavy foreign 
debit which embarrassed our money market seriously when Europe re- 
called its advances in the late months of 1901 and 1902. It was whole- 
sale recourse to such foreign borrowing which created a situation in the 
autumn of 1906, such as frightened financial Europe, led to the inter- 
ference of powerful foreign institutions, and brought about very shortly 
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the downfall of the huge speculative structure erected purely on the basis 
of such borrowing. 

How much our foreign floating indebtedness of this sort has grown 
to be in the present season, is a matter of estimate and conjecture only. 
European estimates, from good banking quarters, have declared that in 
midsummer our indebtedness of the sort at London was as much as $400,- 
000,000. The figure is very large; taken merely as an estimate, it is the 
highest figure ever named for our foreign floating debt, except at the 
climax of the great speculation of 1906. Under ordinary circumstances, 
such an estimate would be received with general scepticism; but I have 
shown already at least one strong confirmatory bit of evidence, in the 
failure of our foreign trade to provide the offsetting European credits 
which have been looked for during normal years. When such a situation 
on routine international exchange has been followed by prolonged specu- 
lation for the rise in Wall Street—a speculation notoriously conducted 
Jargely through use of London capital—it is not surprising that high 
estimates of this sort should get a hearing. As for the outcome of that 
situation, it is still too early to speak with confidence. Capital borrowed 
abroad under such conditions ordinarily is raised on bills of no very long 
maturity, but as a rule the borrower reserves the right of renewal or ex- 
tension. Sudden and complete reversal of the foreign trade situation 
above described would possibly serve in itself to liquidate an indebtedness 
of this sort. As yet, however, it can scarcely be said that any plain in- 
dications of a change of such a nature have been apparent in our foreign 
trade. Even the theory that our midsummer imports were inflated by 
merchandise, brought hurriedly in through fear of increased duties, has 
not been borne out by the August trade report, for the tariff bill was 
passed on August 5th, and the abnormally large imports continued 
throughout the month. As for the export trade, that will depend on still 
other considerations and will be largely governed by the general outcome 
of the crops here and abroad. 


In this regard, the events of the past three months have been singu- 
larly interesting, but in many respects so conflicting and confusing 
as to render confident deductions at the present time 
somewhat difficult. Of the wheat harvest, it may be said 
that the season ends with satisfactory results. The win- 
ter wheat crop, as was apparent early in the season, had 
been injured by spring droughts; but the spring wheat 
crop has gone through summer without unfavorable vicissitudes, and in 
the latest estimates promises to bring up the total yield so high that a 


Out-turn 
of the Crops 
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crop only twice exceeded in our history will be gathered. Taking the 
general indication of the present time, the promised wheat yield of the 
season makes this comparison with the harvests of preceding years: 


WHEAT YIELD OF THE UNITED STATES 


Bushels Bushels 
1710,000,000 552,399,000 
664,602,000 637,821,000 
634,087,000 670,063,000 
735,260,000 748,460,000 
692,979,000 522,229,000 


In its bearing on the farmer’s condition, on railway traffic and on 
the price of bread to the community at large, this result is altogether 
fortunate. Its precise effect on our foreign trade cannot be judged, 
however, without taking into account the harvest outturn elsewhere in 
the world. It is still early to figure out the complete results of the 
European harvests of 1909; a recent and apparently careful estimaty 
gave out a probable European yield of 1,792,000,000 bushels, as against 
1,742,000,000 in 1908 and 1,691,000,000 in 1907. The crop thus in- 
dicated for 1909 would not be as large as was harvested in 1906, 1905 
or 1904; but, except for those three years, it would surpass all precedent. 
On the face of things, it might then be imagined that the foreign pro- 
ducing communities would be able to feed themselves to a much larger 
extent than in recent years, and that therefore demands by foreign 
countries on the American wheat supply would be less than usual. But 
such a conclusion cannot safely be maintained without reference to the 
stocks of wheat carried over, in Europe and elsewhere in the world, 
from the old crop of 1908. The total supply available for the wheat- 
consuming community during the coming season would be made up of 
the yield of 1909, plus such carried-over accumulations, and the mid- 
summer figures of this possible supply showed a world-wide condition 
of depleted granaries such as has rarely been witnessed in the recent 
history of agriculture. I subjoin the figures as of August Ist, the close 
of the old crop year, on the stored-up wheat in Europe, in America and 
in the world at large: 


Europe America Whole World 
5,600,000 1,500,000 7,100,000 
5,850,000 3,100,000 8,950,000 
7,420,000 7,950,000 15,370,000 
7,110,000 5,200,000 12,310,000 
8,160,000 2,600,000 10,760,000 
8,105,000 2,700,000 10,805,000 


1Estimated. 
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Europe America Whole World 
2,880,000 8,810,000 
4,225,000 9,480,000 
5,600,000 13,560,000 
8,270,000 15,580,000 
6,670,000 14,155,000 
1,800,000 7,790,000 
3,100,000 7,483,000 
7,540,000 12,585,000 
6,800,000 16,115,000 
9,350,000 18,705,000 
9,140,000 19,670,000 


It will be seen that supplies on hand, at the opening of the pending 
season, were lower than at any corresponding period during sixteen 
years. As a matter of fact, the comparison would be the same if pur- 
sued still further back. Furthermore, it will be noticed that, except for 
1902 and the famine period 1896 and 1897, Europe’s own reserves are 
at an absolute minimum. This is an influence which will offset, in the 
season’s later demands for our wheat in the export trade, any showing 
of better outcome in the foreign harvests themselves. Up to the present 
date, our exports of wheat have been disappointingly small, the result 
being a rather sharp fall in the price of wheat on the speculative mark- 
ets. In the grain trade the common explanation was that Russia, always 
the mystery of the market, had been selling freely from a crop 
running 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 bushels larger than last year’s. On 
the other hand, it must be remembered that the first demands on the 
early wheat deliveries from the present crop would come from millers 
and grain merchants generally, whose own home reserves had fallen so 
low in last spring’s scarcity as to embarrass seriously their current busi- 
ness. Adding to this the fact that the fall in wheat had led the Ameri- 
can farmer himself to hold back his new supplies from market, it may 
be fairly argued that the slow recovery in the export trade in wheat is 
a temporary matter. 

While the wheat harvest has resulted thus satisfactorily, and while 
most of the grain crops make an extremely favorable showing, there has 
been disappointment elsewhere. Early in the season, the corn crop prom- 
ised by far the largest vield in the history of the country, its percentage 
condition by the monthly Government report being 843 per cent. in 
July, which was well above the average for that month and came on a 
largely increased acreage. The August crop report showed some deteri- 
oration, due to drought and the Government fixed the figure 793. Be- 
tween then and September, highly unfavorable weather conditions pre- 
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vailed throughout the richest portion of the corn belt, and the Septem- 
ber estimate was cut down to 74%, which was actually the lowest Sep- 
tember estimate on corn since 1901, the year of actual corn crop failure. 

Even with these disappointments in the season’s weather, the corn 
crop still will measure fairly up to the average of the past half dozen 
years. The cotton crop tells another story. Starting out during June 
with the Government condition estimate of 814, which was better than 
that of 1908 or 1907 and fairly up to the average of preceding years, 
the cotton growers were pursued by the same unfavorable weather as had 
afflicted the corn fields. In July, the cotton estimate was marked down 
to 74§ per cent.; in August, to 714; in September, to 633, which was in 
point of actual fact the lowest September estimate in the twenty-seven 
years in which monthly reports have been made by the Government on 
the cotton crop. 

Taken along with a reduction of 1,452,000 acres in the present 
year’s planting, it was figured out by the cotton trade at the opening of 
September that the estimate meant an indicated yield of not much 
more than 11,500,000 bales. Now 11,500,000 bales would have been 
called an abundant crop six or seven years ago; but spinners’ demands 
have increased, since that time, at a rate which has changed the aspect 
of things entirely. The Ellison estimate, published once a year in 
Liverpool, figured out last autumn, as the world’s requirements 
from the American cotton crop for the impending twelve-month, 
12,438,000 bales. Obviously, supposing this estimate to be anywhere 
within reason, an American crop short of 12,000,000 bales, and 
especially one in the neighborhood of 11,000,000, would create an 
awkward situation. But with cotton, as with wheat, the problem can- 
not be very well worked out without careful consideration of the foreign 
producing countries and of the world’s reserves from the preceding 
season. 

In these respects, conditions differ considerably from those prevail- 
ing in the wheat trade. Egypt and India, which are our two main com- 
petitors in the cotton producing industries, promise better results this 
year than for many preceding seasons. Furthermore, there exists at 
present in the cotton storehouses of the world an exceptionally large 
reserve from older crops. Europe in particular, which, in the short year 
1903, when English spinners paid famine prices for our cotton, held only 
291,000 bales of cotton at the opening of September, and which re- 
ported only 723,000 at the same time a year ago, held in the first week 
of September, 1909, no less than 1,225,000 bales. Clearly, this promises 
larger foreign production, and the larger reserves carried over from 
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last season have their bearing on the question, what part cotton will 
play in the season’s export trade. 

The consideration is of great importance, as may be judged from the 
fact that in the calendar year 1908 our cotton exports alone footed up 
$438,000,000, out of $912,000,000 for our total agricultural exports, and 
of $1,668,000 for exports of all sorts. In other words, our cotton ship- 
ments make up in a favorable year one-third of all our exports. With 
Burope in a position where it would have to buy our cotton in the usual 
quantity and at any price, the export trade might hold its own despite 
a deficiency in the crop; this was, in fact, the actual result with the 
short crop of 1903,when exports of cotton in the autumn months exceeded 
both in quantity and value every monthly precedent. It remains to be 
seen to what extent a different situation will have been created this year 
by a favorable cotton harvest abroad and the larger reserves on hand. 


I have mentioned that the stock market was violently agitated during 
the great part of the summer. The speculation which prevailed through- 
out June and July was conducted, by all indications, 
The Stock under the auspices of powerful capitalists; it involved 
Exchange purchase of stocks on an enormous scale, and it con- 
Speculation verged, as is usually the case, on a particular quar- 
ter of the market where it was thought that popular 
interest could be aroused to an exceptional degree. The central point 
during all the earlier months of speculation was the common stock of 
the United States Steel Corporation. In the autumn the price of this 
stock went above 80, which compared with the price of 414 during Feb- 
ruary, with the high price of 58} in the excited advance which followed 
the 1908 election, and with a maximum price of 55 prior to 1908, in- 
cluding the years when a 4 per cent. dividend was paid on the 
common stock. 

Such an extraordinary enhancement of the market price would 
usually suggest that earnings of the property must be making an un- 
precedentedly favorable showing. But this was not the case. In the 
quarter ending June 30th, according to the report made at the close of 
July—the latest now at hand—the company’s net earnings footed up 
$29,340,000, which compared with $20,265,000 in the same quarter of 
1908 but with $45,504,000 in 1907. In 1907, neither dividends nor 
prices were in any such altitudes as those of 1909; therefore it is ap- 
parent either that the rise in the stock this season was unwarranted, or 
else that anticipations not yet realized were governing the whole move- 

ment of values. It was argued in some quarters that the relatively 
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smaller earnings were no conclusive argument, since the completion of 
the Gary plant would free the company’s annual surplus fund from the 
demands which were made for purposes of constructing that new equip- 
ment. But this quite valid consideration is in at least some degree offset 
by the fact that wholly outside of appropriations for the Gary plant, there 

were set aside in 1906 for special purposes of improve- 
Rise ta the ment and construction the sum of $36,000,000, and in 
Steel Trust’s 1907 the sum of $39,000,000, whereas neither in 
Stock 1908 nor in 1909 was a dollar laid apart for these 

extra appropriations. The great increase in the coun- 
try’s iron production was an argument often cited for the price of Steel 
stock, but in the public mind this consideration was superseded by two 
arguments more striking and picturesque in character. 

I mentioned in the July number of this magazine the efforts made to 
list the stock on the Paris Bourse, with a view of widening the market 
for speculation and of so far increasing demands by foreign investors as 
to enhance the price accordingly. Since that writing, the Paris ex- 
periment has met with what is seemingly final failure. The stock has 
not been listed on the Bourse, and, unless conditions radically change 
from those that now exist, it is not likely to be listed. No doubt, the 
protest of the French steel manufacturers against drawing on the capi- 
tal of France to support a competing foreign industry was the con- 
clusive argument; but, as is apt to be the case, the explanations officially 
put forth were more specious and general in their nature. In particular, 
the fact of unfavorable action by our congress in the matter of duties 
on various French products, in the Tariff Bill of the summer past, has 
been cited in France as a valid reason for refusing favor to the shares 
of the Steel Trust or any other American corporation. How far this 
argument had any bona fide force, I do not know; that it was widely 
believed to have been the paramount influence has been indicated by 
the action of M. Jaurés, the Socialist leader in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, who publicly declared, a month or two ago, that the Govern- 
ment was negotiating with our own Administration for the granting of 
favorable terms to French exporters in exchange for admission of Steel 
shares to the Paris Bourse, and who promised a vigorous interpellation 
of the Ministry on that question when the Deputies should be in session 
again during October. The absurdity of this notion hardly needs dis- 
cussion; but I refer to the matter to illustrate what appears to be the 
attitude of the French public mind on the question of the Steel 
shares. 
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The other consideration on which the rise in Steel stock had been 
made to pivot was a predicted increase in its dividend; and, in fact, at 
the quarterly meeting in the last week of July, that dividend was raised 
from an annual rate of 2 per cent. to the rate of three. As a specula- 
tive move, the action must be described as moderately successful and as 
fully confirming expectations. The larger question, whether the rise was 
warranted, must be judged in the light of other considerations. We have 
seen already what the corporation’s earnings were, in the quarter for 
which the dividend was increased. These earnings were less by fully 
30 per cent. than in the year when the 2 per cent. dividend rate 
had been maintained without question. Apparently, the directors’ action 
of July can be justified only on the theory that a 2 per cent. annual 
dividend, under all the circumstances, had been all along very much too 
low. Naturally, this theory has been aggressively and continuously as- 
serted by the faction in the management which was responsible for the 
placing of Steel common stock on a 4 per cent. basis at the beginning 
of its history. The market has seen since then, however, what were the 
results of this wholesale paying out of annual earnings to the stockhold- 
ers, and it is quite impossible to deny that the action of last summer, all 
the surrounding circumstances being kept in view, was more of a rever- 
sion to the hazardous finance of 1901 and 1902 than a recognition of 
actual and visible conditions. 


Converging, as I have said, on this stock in particular, Stock Ex- 
change speculation reached its climax during August. At that time it 
was possible to say that United States Steel stock had 

The advanced 39 points from the lowest of the year, Chi- 
September cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 21; Great Northern, 21; 


Break in 


Sates Louisville and Nashville, 41; New York Central, 27; 


Northern Pacific, 26; Pennsylvania Railway, 17; 
Southern Pacific, 25; Union Pacific, 46, and Reading, 48. In the month 
of August, all other considerations bearing on speculative and investment 
values suddenly gave way to one which, for the time being, absolutely 
displaced all other facts and arguments from the financial mind. Ex- 
actly what would have happened to the stock market, in view of the great 
speculation which had been built up in it during the two preceding 
months, had Mr. Harriman’s illness not assumed a critical form, and had 
none of the sensational events developed which then came in sight, is 
perhaps not an easy question to answer. Certainly there were reasons 
for believing, in the light of all experience, that dt least a halt in the 
speculative rise of prices must very soon occur. As a matter of fact, the 
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stock market had shown signs of wavering some time before this episode 
took the centre of the stage. It is possible that the signs of weakness in 
the great speculation were aroused from early knowledge of facts which 
came only sometime afterward into the public view; but it is reasonably 
safe to say that the speculation was approaching a stage where any specu- 
lation must be subjected to an ordeal which will test its intrinsic quali- 
ties. 

Not only in 1909, but on practically every other occasion of the kind 
when values have been immensely enhanced through the use of money 
borrowed at low rates in the period of midsummer trade stagnation, the 
approach of the autumn season, when withdrawal of cash for harvest pur- 
poses always coincides with expansion of loans for use in general indus- 
try, is very apt to bring about precautionary liquidation which in turn 
may lead, as it did last year, to an exceedingly sharp collapse. It has 
been the uniform experience on such occasions that a break begun, so to 
speak, automatically, was emphasized and rendered acute by some other 
incident which nobody had taken beforehand into calculation. At the 
close of August a year ago, the weakness following these realizing sales 
was turned into demoralization by what was called the “election scare” ; 
on other occasions, as in 1905 and 1906, money market conditions them- 
selves became acute, and seriously upset the plans of speculating finan- 
ciers. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that a break in the scale of 
prices which had been so continuously advanced during the summer 
would have been inevitable, even had no news of any definite source been 
received from Mr. Harriman. But the Harriman episode was for many 
reasons sensational in itself, and from certain incidents during the last 
week of August and around the time of his death on September 9th, it 
is likely to remain a consideration of great importance in the develop- 
ments of finance. 

It was at the close of May that Mr. Harriman departed for Europe. 
At the time, there were in circulation many disquieting rumors regard- 
ing his physical condition, and in the light of what has happened since, 
the report then current, that he was afflicted with a mortal disease which 
left him only a few months more of life under any circumstances, may 
probably be regarded as correct. It will be recalled that his valedictory 
interview, on taking the European steamer, predicted continuance of 
prosperity, expressed his belief that a “big burst of speculation” would 
ensue, but ended with the warning that “if a tide of speculation sets in 
rapidly again and we jump things up thirty or forty stories and then 
smash, the fall will be greater.” Recollection of this interview, and 
knowledge that it was not Mr. Harriman but his old Wall Street antag- 
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onists who were most active in the midsummer speculation for the rise, 
gave ground for some occasional misgiving in the Wall Street com- 
munity. This had been pretty much forgotten, however, when a very 
striking and mysterious episode occurred. 

In the second week of August, as I have shown already, the specula- 
tion for the rise had shown signs of wavering. In the view of people who 
had watched the proceedings closely, the decline in stocks which then be- 
gan had an obvious cause in the calmness and indifference with which 
the investing and speculating public had received the news of the tariff 
bill’s enactment. The final passage of this measure occurred on August 
5th, and up to that time there had been no pause or halt in the violence 
of the upward movement on the Stock Exchange. If the predictions, 
made earlier in the season by the rank and file of Wall Street financiers, 
had any meaning, they had reckoned on this event for the beginning of 
a speculation as excited as that which followed Mr. Taft’s election last 
November. As I set forth in these columns last July, eminent financiers 
had conditioned their predictions of prosperity on the settlement of the 
tariff revision. Mr. Jacob H. Schiff declared in April that “as soon as 
the tariff revision is settled definitely, America will enter upon a period 
of unexampled prosperity.” Senator Aldrich, speaking in the Senate, 
declared at the same time that “the era of prosperity which commenced 
the first part of March is likely to continue uninterruptedly with the en- 
actment of wise tariff legislation.” Other interviews from similar quar- 
ters had served still further to indicate the prevalent idea that the specu- 
lative spirit was held back until the tariff bill should be finally settled. 

I have previously intimated my own feeling in regard to such pre- 
dictions. The condition assigned for returning prosperity and advancing 
values by these financiers was not that tariff duties should be raised or 
that they should be lowered, but merely that the tariff debate should be 
concluded. But this was something which everybody knew was bound to 
happen. The notion that either Wall Street or the public at large would 
wait, before giving way to its optimistic feelings, for the announcement 
of an event which was a certainty, took very small account of human na- 
ture. As a matter of fact, neither industry nor speculation waited. Im- 
provement in general trade, as we have seen, went on uninterruptedly 
throughout the summer, and nowhere was the progress toward a better 
state of things more marked than in the steel and iron trades, which were 
most certain, of all industries, to be confronted with reduced protective 
duties. As we have seen, the Stock Exchange was still less inclined to 
wait. Therefore it would seem to have been the conclusion of common 
sense that actual enactment of the tariff would be taken as a matter of 
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course, and would be received with neither surprise, enthusiasm nor e<- 
citement. 

But this was certainly not the view of the active financiers on the 
Stock Exchange. It is probable that they based their expectations on 
the experience of last November. it was then pointed out by many peo- 
ple that Mr. Taft’s election was a certainty, and that therefore the public 
would receive the announcement calmly. As we know, the public did 
nothing of the sort. Probably because it had seen the election of a suc- 
cessful candidate followed on one or two previous occasions by a wild 
speculation for the rise, it chose to inaugurate a runaway market-on the 
announcement of the vote of November, 1908. From this it seems to 
have been inferred that the public would do precisely the same thing 
when it learned that the tariff debate had ended. But analogies are dan- 
gerous, and on this occasion the public did not follow its own precedent 
of 1908. It manifested neither interest nor enthusiasm at the final news 
of the tariff bill’s enactment, and both the markets and the industries 
went on precisely as before. 

To the general public, there was nothing strange about such a result ; 
but it is easily possible that the sequel may have been received by the 
large Stock Exchange operators with something like consternation. In 
the course of their long-continued speculation for the rise they had neces- 
sarily accumulated immense amounts of stock. These securities were 
carried on borrowed money, and in this speculation, as in all others of 
the kind, the calculation must have been to distribute these stocks at a 
high price level to the general outside public. Without such an outburst 
of enthusiasm as must have been expected, no such distribution was pos- 
sible. The natural sequel to a situation of the sort was the beginning of 
sales of stock at a sacrifice. 

When, however, during the second week of August, this movement of 
liquidation was in progress, there suddenly occurred a most extraordinary 
movement in Mr. Harriman’s stock—Union Pacific. Within a week this 
stock, which was already selling at a reasonably high price, went fifteen 
points higher still, on enormous buying, the preferred stock going up 
thirteen points in the same time. The most striking part of this incident 
was that while Union Pacific stock was rising, nearly all other stocks on 
the market continued their decline. As inquiry became urgent over the 
cause for this sensational movement in the Harriman stocks, a definite 
report was circulated that the so-called “segregation plan” had been 
finally agreed on, and this report was at once confirmed in quarters so 
high as to ensure its general acceptation. 

A word may be necessary to recall the situation which was to be dealt 
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with by this so-called segregation plan. The reader does not need to be 
reminded of the situation created in Union Pacific finances, first, by the 
purchase, on the Union Pacific’s credit, of $78,000,000 Northern Pacific 
stock in the Harriman-Morgan contest of 1901; then by the sale of the 
stock received in the Northern Securities liquidation, and finally by the 
reinvestment of $50,000,000 cash, together with something like $75,000,- 
000 raised on the company’s notes in 1906, in the shares of half a dozen 
other railroad companies, most of them not connected with the Union 
Pacific. This $131,000,000 worth of railway stocks was held at the end 
of 1906 in the Union Pacific’s treasury. In all, and including Southern 
Pacific stocks bought by the Union Pacific early in 1901, the Union 
Pacific held in the middle of 1908 securities with a par value of $239,- 
831,000, and of this enormous sum all but $108,000,000 Southern Pacific 
stock were held unpledged and free in the treasury of the company. The 
extent to which knowledge of these extraordinary operations of 1906, and 
of the possibilities involved in their continuance, aroused the public mind 
to indignation, will be readily recalled; the exposure of the facts by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was followed shortly by a fall in the 
market value of these shares, during the panic of 1907, such as involved 
a paper loss of something like $40,000,000 on the original invest- 
ment. 

During the panic, some of Harriman’s most responsible associates 
strongly urged upon him the wisdom and necessity of separating these 
assets in some way from the railway business of the Union Pacific, with 
which, from the public point of view, they had been most improperly en- 
tangled. Harriman himself went so far at the time as to intimate his 
willingness to consider a plan for segregating these security assets, and a 
committee was, with his consent, appointed to consider the means of mak- 
ing such separation. Nothing was ever heard from this committee, and 
nothing more was said in any official way regarding the segregation plan 
until the sudden outburst of rumor in the middle of last August. Even 
then reports were surprisingly indefinite; no one appeared to be in pos- 
session of facts indicating how the proposed division would be made. In 
general, the popular idea appeared to be that another corporation would 
be formed to take over these Union Pacific assets, and that shares in this 
corporation would be allotted pro rata to existing holders of Union 
Pacific stock. Those who foresaw objections to this plan on the ground 
that it necessarily would leave the existing situation unchanged, held to 
the theory of an alternative plan that beneficiary certificates, similar to 
those issued to Great Northern shareholders when that company sold its 
ore lands to the Steel Corporation, would be allotted to the shareholders, 
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giving them merely a proportionate right to the proceeds derived from 
the property in question. 


No details, however, which could be called either definite or inform- 
ing came to light. Financial interests closely associated with Mr. Harri- 
man professed their utter ignorance, and at the height 
Elecrimen’s of the perplexity and speculative excitement brought 
Illness and about by these flying rumors, came the sudden an- 
Death nouncement that Mr. Harriman, whose return had not 
been looked for until well into the ensuing month, was 
about to come back immediately to New York. At first this news was 
greeted by still further advance in prices, on the theory that Harriman 
was returning to participate with his co-directors in the division of Union 
Pacific’s assets; the reasoning of Wall Street being that a division of as- 
sets in the nature of a “deal” would somehow make the stock of the com- 
pany concerned more valuable than it had been before—this in accord- 
ance with the curious Stock Exchange notion that Wall Street amalga- 
mations make two and two worth more than four, and that Wall Street 
disintegrations make four minus two something more than two. It very 
soon developed, however, that speculative Wall Street was on the wrong 
track in its conjectures. Rumors began to circulate that Harriman’s re- 
turn had a different purpose than participation in any scheme for segre- 
gating Union Pacific assets. The stock market continued in much con- 
fusion during the week when Harriman was on the water. His arrival 
on August 24th was awaited with movement of values almost in sus- 
pense. 

Two things became at once apparent when the ship touched land: 
one, that Harriman himself was a very sick man; the other that some 
contest of opinion had arisen between him and the authors of this segre- 
gation story. All accounts agreed as to the feeble condition of the Union 
Pacific’s chairman, and promptly on his return he gave out the following 
simple statement: 


I have nothing in my mind in the way of segregation, or of extra dividends, 
or of speculation. The only thing that concerns me is the development and im- 
provement of the lines under our charge, and that we may take advantage of 
these prosperous times more thoroughly—I mean more quickly—to complete these 
developments than would be possible if there were less prosperity. 


It might have been imagined that this conservative and broad-minded 
declaration of policy would have helped the market. The result, on the 
contrary, was that the very next morning Southern Pacific shares fell 
three points on the Stock Exchange and Union Pacific five. Mr. Harri- 
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man was at once immured in his country house, and nothing but con- 
tradictory stories regarding his physical condition circulated. The mar- 
ket in the meantime moved up and down in irregular and unsettled shape, 
which gave no clue to the actual situation in finance. Meantime a curi- 
ous story circulated to the effect that Harriman had returned, despite his 
enfeebled condition, with the purpose of checkmating plans which had 
been laid by associates of his own to get control of Union Pacific into 
their own hands, while its chairman and controlling power was lying help- 
less on his European sick bed. As Wall Street interpreted it, this story 
meant not only that a sharp division regarding Union Pacific policy had 
arisen between Harriman and certain other Wall Street men, but that 
Harriman had directed all his energies toward crippling the speculation 
built up by antagonists on the Stock Exchange. The story contained so 
many elements of the sensational that it was rather generally discredited 
until some two weeks later, when an apparently authenticated interview 
with the Associated Press, described as being given by an intimate friend 
of Mr. Harriman, and undoubtedly put out with his assent, made the 
following sensational assertion : 


About this time, when Harriman was in the hands of a Vienna specialist, 
some people in Wall Street took advantage of Mr. Harriman’s absence and made 
a raid on his property. Assuming that his career was over, they even announced 
the name of his successor. Drs. Lyle and Kovak, after considering the matter 
thoroughly, felt that the best thing for Mr. Harriman to do was to return to the 
United States. It was all very well to tell him to let his business alone; but, 
four thousand miles away, with his enemies struggling to unhorse him, this was 
impossible. His physicians found that there was no necessity for an immediate 
operation, and that if he came back to the United States and went to Arden he 
would be in intimate touch with his affairs. 


Up to the present time of writing, it is far from clear what was actu- 
ally meant by this extraordinary charge. That some of Harriman’s pre- 
vious associates had begun to make plans for the property without refer- 
ence to the absence of the chief of the Union Pacific, and that they had 
undertaken prematurely to make their designs serve their own purposes 
on the Stock Exchange are facts which seem to be indicated both by the 
incidents of the period and by the trend of rumor and discussion since 
that time. Beyond that, it is impossible to go, even in conjecture. It can 
only be said that belief in the existence of something like disloyalty 
among certain of his old colleagues embittered the last days of Harri- 
man’s life and led to an extraordinary policy of seclusion on his part, 
even from his previous Wall Street intimates, during the days when he 
was sinking fast. That is the pathetic side of the story, and perhaps 
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points its own moral as to the vanity of human ambitions and human 
wishes. 

Mr. Harriman died at his country home upon the Hudson, on Sep- 
tember 9th. During the preceding week, when rumors of his imminent 
death were circulated in Wall Street, the Stock Exchange fell into a 
condition of something like hysteria. It was at times impossible to trace 
the source of the orders which poured into the Exchange. Some of 
them were undoubtedly realizing sales for the account of midsummer 
speculators for the rise; some of them the closing out of individual spec- 
ulations supported by insufficient margins; some of them merely aggres- 
sive operations for the decline, conducted by a daring group of profes- 
sional bear speculators. Of this it should be enough to say that the down- 
fall of values, during the time when Harriman’s death was under dis- 
cussion, went so far as 24 points in Union Pacific stock, 17 in Southern 
Pacific, and 16} in New York Central, and that during the day or two 
immediately preceding his death declines of 7, 8 and 10 points in a sin- 
gle day were no great exception to the rule. 


I have shown to what extent the causes lying behind this convulsive 
decline were confused by circumstances. There could, however, be no 
doubt that the heavy break in prices during the days 
Aver the referred to was a result of Wall Street’s apprehension as 
Death of a to the effect of Harriman’s coming death on the mar- 
Great Leader _ kets and on the investing public generally. For this 
more or less vague misgiving, there were three main 
arguments. Harriman was an extensive holder of investment securities ; 
therefore his death might precipitate sales of such securities on the mar- 
ket. He was a railroad builder and railroad manager of great capacity, 
and the recent fortunes of the great Union Pacific property had been 
bound up with his activities; therefore the disappearance of Harriman 
from the scene must somehow mean an altered future for Union Pacific. 
Finally, Harriman was himself one of the most aggressive and at times 
successful of all the Stock Exchange speculators of the generation; his 
removal would, therefore, mean the absence of a powerful hand in sus- 
taining values by lavish use of capital. 

There was, however, an easy answer to each of these several argu- 
ments. The notion that the death of a great investor should be followed 
by hasty liquidating sales on the Stock Exchange, for the account of his 
estate, has been exploded many times during the past few generations, and 
in no instance of the sort has it turned out that Wall Street’s misgivings 
have been realized. The explanation is entirely simple. The larger the 
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interests of a given capitalist in the investment market, and the closer his 

relations with other speculating or investing capitalists, the more closely 

safeguarded will his affairs necessarily be against precisely such accidents 

of nature. Were it not so, it is quite inconceivable that powerful finan- 

ciers would engage in joint undertakings and operations on the scale 

which is habitual with them; the sudden death of one participant might - 
otherwise bring ruin to his associates. 

The death of such investors as old Commodore Vanderbilt and Jay 
Gould was followed by scarcely a ripple on the speculative markets. In 
one particularly noteworthy case, the sudden death of William H. Van- 
derbilt in 1885, which occurred from apoplexy and which was wholly un- 
expected, the Stock Exchange passed for twenty-four hours into a con- 
vulsion of fright and pessimism. That time elapsed, prices recovered as 
rapidly as they had declined, and a week later it was impossible to say 
that the death of Mr. Vanderbilt had exerted any permanent effect on 
financial values. 

Further than this, it is undoubtedly true that Harriman’s investment 
holdings, and his power as actual owner of securities, have in the public 
mind been greatly exaggerated. Mr. Harriman was a man who ac- 
quired his overshadowing power less through his own possession of actual 
investments than through his personal influence over other financiers 
whose property holdings far surpassed his own. It is not in the least 
probable that Mr. Harriman could ever through his individual owner- 
ship of shares have carried the Union Pacific annual election. It is pos- 
sible that, without the co-operation which he obtained from the power- 
ful group known as the Standard Oil party, his personal holdings could 
not even have turned the scale in such a vote. 

The second argument commonly assigned for expecting disturbance 
as a result of Mr. Harriman’s death had in it something more of logic. 
His power and capacity as a railway organizer have been fully recognized, 
at home and abroad. His death, by universal admission, means the re- 
moval of an aggressive will, a broad sagacity and a powerful moving 
force in the direction of the affairs of his own railways. Yet it none the 
less remains true, in the light of all experience, that intrinsic values of a 
property thus built up are not permanently, and, in most cases, not even 
temporarily, impaired by the death of their organizer. What has been 
said above of the general stock market, in the case of the death of the 
eminent earlier railroad men referred to, has invariably turned out equally 
true in regard to their own particular enterprises. It is the way of the 
world, and it is nowhere more the normal course of events than in Amer- 
ica, that some one is always found to take up the work laid down by so 
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powerful a hand, consolidating what has been already done and carrying 
forward the task of extension and development. 

No investment property of the first importance in this country, so 
far as I am aware, has ever suffered irreparable harm as a consequence 
of the death of its organizer. The question, indeed, of Harriman’s rela- 
tions to his transcontinental enterprises is surrounded by some peculiar 
considerations. In the public mind, the contrast usually drawn is be- 
tween the Union Pacific property, a seemingly hopeless financial wreck 
in 1896—a “line of rusty rails through an unsettled country,” it has 
sometimes been described—and the Union Pacific of 1906, paying 10 per 
cent. dividends, enjoying apparently unlimited credit on financial mar- 
kets, and buying up other railways at the rate of $131,000,000 in six 
months. The comparison is picturesque, and Harriman undoubtedly de- 
serves his share of the credit for bringing about so dramatic a change in 
the situation. Yet it remains to say that the Union Pacific rise in wealth 
and fortune, since the hard times of the nineties, was by no means wholly 
or chiefly the result of the energies of any man or group of men. 

The contrast between the transcontinental railway properties in 1896 
and 1906 is no more striking than the contrast between the countries 
which they traversed in the two periods referred to. The agricultural 
West of 1896 was in something like a bankrupt condition, and the rail- 
roads which crossed it were insolvent because of that very state of things 
in the country which they traversed. Neither Harriman nor any one 
else could by any intellectual insight have discerned the extraordinary 
and epoch-making change which was destined within a decade so com- 
pletely to revolutionize the affairs of the farming West. The rise in the 
price of agricultural products, from the lowest price on record to a price 
which made the farmer a man of independent wealth, was itself a conse- 
quence of causes which no man could have foreseen. Whether that in- 
dustrial revolution was a result of the failure of production to keep pace 
with the growth of population, or whether, as is alleged by another school 
of reasoners, it was a consequence of the increased supply of gold, in 
neither case could the experienced mind have reckoned confidently on the 
causes which eventually operated. 

Nothing more clearly illustrates this fact than the hesitation of Mr. 
Harriman himself in 1896 or 1897 between the Union Pacific and the 
Erie. At the present distance of time, the fact of such hesitation seems 
absurd, with the Union Pacific property what it is, and the Erie only 
narrowly saved from fresh insolvency a year ago. But the question in- 
volved no such absurdity a dozen years ago. The West was still in the 
grasp of seemingly hopeless debt; the Eastern communities which the 
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Erie traversed were at least sure, in the light of ordinary experience, of 
recovering from the depression of the day and of advancing into new 
prosperity. As it happened, Harriman’s choice was wise. With the flood 
of agricultural prosperity, trade, population and industrial activity grew 
with extreme rapidity in the Middle West, and nowhere was the growth in 
all three directions more marked than in the district traversed by the 
Union Pacific. The Northern Pacific’s territory doubtless came next in 
its good fortune, and the transformation of that line from its bankrupt 
condition of a dozen years ago to its wealth and prosperity of to-day is 
almost equally striking with the Union Pacific’s story. This is not said 
by way of detracting from any of the really brilliant qualities displayed 
by Harriman as a railway operating manager. The light which it throws 
on the matter under discussion is in its showing of the extent to which 
natural advantages which are permanent in character have contributed 
to achievements which in the public mind are apt to be associated with 
the work of a single man. The death of no man can call a halt on the 
march of agricultural and industrial prosperity in the United States. 


The argument that with Harriman a powerful manipulator of values 
disappeared, and that the markets would lose the services of a financial 
genius usually directed toward advancing values, is in 

Herriman the last degree superficial. In its nature speculation of 
as a this sort, or of any sort, can have no permanent influ- 
Speculator ence on financial values. The successful speculator can 
do no more than anticipate the future; but in order to 

make his growing anticipations profitable to himself, he must be in the 
end a seller to exactly the extent that he had previously been a buyer. 
So far, then, as his individual activities on the Stock Exchange are con- 
cerned, he is bound to leave the situation precisely where it was before. 
But this is not all that can be said in answer to this particular argu- 
ment. The speculative side of Mr. Harrimann’s career was by no means 
something to be unreservedly accepted as a benefit to the community or to 
any party. In so far as concerns his use of Union Pacific’s credit on an 
unprecedented scale, to buy up shares from the speculative market and 
incidentally to stir up wild speculation on the Stock Exchange, the mar- 
kets and the country were under a constant and never-ending menace. 
The exploits of Mr. Harriman in 1906, when the Union Pacifie’s credit 
funds were employed to buy up shares of railways not even geographi- 
cally connected with his own, differed in no respect, except in their suc- 
cess, from the undertakings by which McLeod plunged the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad into insolvency during 1892 and 1893. In so far 
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as immunity from the penalties usually attendant on a venture of this 
sort is the criterion for judgment, Harriman was vindicated where Mc- 
Leod was not. But to allege the fact that these rash exploits were con- 
ducted without involving wreck to the companies concerned as proof of 
their wisdom or propriety, would be simply conceding that the staking 
of fortunes of great corporations on a speculation should be the rule of 
corporation finance. As every sensible man is perfectly well aware, rec- 
ognition of a principle of this sort would simply amount to the discarding 
of all rules of business prudence and common sense. 


As was reasonably to be expected, the violent break in prices which 
preceded the news of Harriman’s death on September 9th was followed 
almost immediately by recovery in Stock Exchange 
prices as abruptly as the preceding decline. It was 
merely the readjustment of the market to a position 
where the incorrect and distorted views of the preceding 
week or so would be brought in line with real condi- 
tions. The problem which remains, and which possibly will remain in 
the speculative arena for some time to come, is the ultimate disposition 
of the great railway properties over which Harriman had exercised so 
autocratic a control. On Wall Street, rumors naturally circulated, dur- 
ing the few days after Harriman’s death, that a vigorous contest would 
be inaugurated for capturing these properties by the so-called “Morgan 
interest,” against whom Harriman during his decade of absolute power 
had waged unrelenting warfare. It required, however, only a week be- 
fore the action of Union Pacific’s own directors showed that at all events 
things were destined to move in a decent and orderly way. Judge 
Robert S. Lovett, Harriman’s intimate associate and Vice-President 
under him of the Union Pacific Company, was elected Chairman of the 
Board, and the vacancies left in the directorate and executive committee 
by the death of Mr. Harriman and of his colleague, H. H. Rogers, were 
filled by the choice of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff and Mr. William Rockefeller, 
both of them close associates of their predecessors and identified with the 
Wall Street faction which they represented. 

What the next turn in events will be is, no doubt, a matter of con- 
jecture. That the events and contests of the last half dozen years will 
be renewed is the remotest of possibilities, and there can be no doubt that 
the financial situation generally will be greatly improved by the absence 
of such sensational demonstrations. So far as concerns the Union Pacific 
property itself, there is little doubt in the minds of conservative men 
that the plan for splitting apart the railway stock investments made by 
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the company in 1906, from the Union Pacific’s railway business pure and 
simple, must be carried through. Continuance of the situation created 
by this use of a railway’s credit would not be tolerated either by the com- 
munity at large or, I believe, by the courts and legislatures. 

The further question, as to the future relations and alignment of the 
powerful opposing forces who have fought the great Wall Street battles 
of the past ten years, is less easy to answer. The Wall Street notion, 
adopted when the September stock market had recovered, of a community 
of interest in which all these powerful financiers would act in concert 
in their plans in the investment world, has a character more or less ideal. 
The one fact which seems to stand out unquestioned from the rest is 
that a new and different era in finance has opened. What is to be its 
character will depend largely on the new personalities which appear 
upon the scene. The men who fought the aggressive battles in the open- 
ing years of the present century, in so far as they still remain upon the 
scene, are so far advanced in years that renewal of the campaigns which 
stirred the financial world at that time is scarcely to be expected from 
them. As with personalities, so with general conditions; railway and 
corporation finance is passing into another stage, whose characteristics 
can be judged only as successive episodes throw light upon them. 

Alexander D. Noyes. 


OFFERINGS 


BY BRIAN HOOKER 


Ir I could sing as no man ever sang— 
Find the red heart of that unspoken lore 
That all sweet sound is only hunger for,— 
If I might call the moonlight on the sea, 
The river-lily’s dream, the soul of dew, 
To lead the voices of my harmony, 
I should have songs, O Love, to sing to you. 


If I could love as no man ever loved— 
The questing of the girl unsatisfied, 
The passion of the bridegroom for the bride, 
The mother’s wonder in her newborn son, 
The boy’s fresh rapture in his life come true— 
If I might compass all these loves in one, 
I should have love, O Love, to bring to you. 
Brian Hooker. 





LIBRETTISTS AND LIBRETTOS 
BY LEWIS M. ISAACS 


In the history of opera there are many curious anomalies; but per- 
haps the strangest is the rdle played by the librettist. For the most part 
obscure and unimportant and generally unremembered, his ranks have 
nevertheless been recruited from the ablest and most brilliant men of 
letters. Among those who have undertaken the part are such unlikely 
names as Voltaire, Goethe, Wieland, Addison and Fielding; while others 
of considerable poetic talent, as, for example, Metastasio, Calzabigi, 
Rinuccini, Boito and Coppée, have tried their hand at libretto-writing 
with assurance, giving to it their best efforts. And yet the successful 
librettists are few—the merest handful out of a harvest of three cen- 
turies. There seems to be something in the task that eludes pursuit. 
Goethe, the myriad-minded, experimenting in every phase of poetic art 
and almost always justifying his attempt, wrote several librettos that 
have been consigned to the limbo of forgotten things. His latest 
biographer calls them “insignificant, colorless and shadowy.” And the 
same story of failure may be told of many others only less gifted. 
Yet literary hacks of the lowest calibre have turned out successful 
librettos and some of the composers themselves, without pretence to 
literary ability and actuated solely by musical considerations, have pro- 
duced results of which the best of their collaborators might well have 
been proud. 

To the vast majority of opera goers, the libretto seems the least im- 
portant part of the entertainment. The diminutive form of the word 
itself seems to point to the inference that it was thus looked upon by the 
creators of opera. But there are too many instances of poor librettos 
wedded to beautiful music and carrying it down to oblivion to justify 
that idea. Besides, the originators of the opera were trying to revive 
the Greek drama with its accompaniments of music and dancing, so that 
the book of the opera clearly was not in their estimation of minor im- 
portance. The first beginnings of the modern music drama are credited 
to a brilliant group of artistic and literary dilettanti who met at the home 
of Count Giovanni Bardi in Florence, toward the end of the fifteenth 
century. There they discussed art theories and sought to put into exe- 
cution the ideas evolved. Their experiments, crude as they were, served 
to turn the development of music into a new channel. The first opera 
ever performed in public was Zurydice, composed by Joseph Peri, with 
libretto by Ottavio Rinuccini, two of the members of the Bardi group. 
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The choice of subject, the familiar story of Orpheus and Eurydice, was, 
of course, not accidental, but a natural one in view of the avowed purpose 
of the authors—to resuscitate Greek dramatic art. Rinuccini’s endeavor 
was simple—to set forth in slender outline the plot of the story, allow- 
ing the dramatic points to tell as they became unfolded. He made little 
attempt at versification, the major part of the book being mere recitative 
and dialogue. There is a prologue in verse and short metrical passages 
for chorus. An instrumental episode in the first act and some dancing at 
the end of the opera are notable points of effect. The scheme through- 
out was naively simple and gave the poet but little scope for imaginative 
play. And the music itself is colorless and unpretentious, and scarcely 
indicative of the fruitful product of later centuries. The novelty of the 
thing rather than any intrinsic worth was what made the strongest ap- 
peal to the audience. But the path was blazed and soon became filled 
with followers of the new school. Rinuccini wrote several other librettos, 
among them Daphne and Arianna, which, however, presented little or no 
change in formal scheme from the earlier work. Arianna was set to music 
by Claudio Monteverde, a far greater composer than Peri or any of his 
group, and the new opera showed not only that there were immense pos- 
sibilities in histrionic music, but also that the formal requirements of 
libretto construction had been met at the outset by Rinuccini. The gen- 
eral plan of his librettos has served as a model upon which successive 
generations of writers have built and elaborated. 

Of the librettists that followed Rinuccini in the early days of opera 
practically nothing is known. They seem to have originated little and 
always subordinated their work to the demands of the composer. A 
chronological catalogue published at Bologna in 1737 and giving a list 
of the operas performed at that city from 1600 to that time, records also 
the names of the librettists; but few of them are known, even as names, 
at the present day. 

The first modifications introduced into libretto writing were not by 
way of improvements. Almost simultaneously with the rapid rise of 
Italian opera came a decline of Italian poetry, and the librettist became 
wholly subservient to the composer, the theatre manager and the singers. 
The aria and various forms of concerted music were introduced without 
regard to the dramatic necessities. The prima donna must needs have 
her solo at an opportune time for her. Extra characters had to be intro- 
duced to eke out a quartet or sextet as the case might be, and the chorus 
was always called on to close the act with its inevitable finale. Thus grad- 
ually, the libretto became a mere mechanical contrivance for the exploita- 
tion of the composer. Its plot was controlled by considerations wholly 
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apart from those of dramatic consistency; and the verses and dialogue 
were written to supply the particular exigencies of composer and singer. 

As might have been expected, this condition of affairs reacted in turn 
upon the music. The singer grew careless in memorizing the words, 
which meant nothing anyway. Declamation and phrasing were sacri- 
ficed on the altar of vocalization, and the cadenza, developed to an absurd 
extent, became the Ultima Thule both for the singer and for the audience, 
which soon learned to watch for the display of vocal gymnastics as the 
climax of the performance. The composer, writing for popular approval 
and ignoring the demands of art, gave the singers and their audience 
what they wanted. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, the conventionalization of 
opera reached its climax. The famous attacks in the Tattler and Specta- 
tor give some idea of the absurdities of operatic works as they appeared 
to the more thoughtful portion of the public, even though it be admitted 
that Addison’s strictures were probably somewhat influenced by his own 
unsuccessful attempts to establish English opera. Johnson denounced 
opera as an “exotic and irrational entertainment,” and although he knew 
little and cared less about music, his criticism was not only true but 
showed real insight into the defects of opera as an art form. Lord Ches- 
terfield wrote a remarkable indictment of the prevailing entertainments 


in a letter to the World, published in 1754, from which an extract may 
prove interesting : 


Should the ingenious author of the words, by mistake, put any meaning into 
them, he would, to a certain degree, check and cramp the genius of the composer 
of the music, who perhaps might think himself obliged to adapt his sounds to 
the sense, whereas now he is at liberty to scatter indiscriminately, among the 
kings, queens, heroes, and heroines, his adagios, his allegros, his pathetics, his 
chromatics and his jiggs. It would also have been a restraint upon the actors 
and actresses who might possibly have attempted to form their action upon 
the meaning of their parts; but as it is, if they do but seem, by turns, to be 
angry and sorry in the first two acts, and very merry in the last scene of the 
last, they are sure to meet with their deserved applause. 


In Lord Chesterfield’s paper, he praised warmly the work of the 
Italian poet Metastasio, who, as a writer of librettos, exerted a large in- 
fluence on the dramatic art of his time. Metastasio began to write in 
the early part of the eighteenth century and continued his active partici- 
pation in operatic affairs down to the time of his death in 1782. He 
wrote thirty-four librettos in all, and they were set many times, one of 
them, Artaserse, having a record of being used by forty different com- 
posers. Despite the effect of the formal restrictions in opera books, which 
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were such as to make impossible a natural and consistent drama, Metas- 
tasio succeeded in producing really effective pieces. Their convention- 
alities were glaring, but they managed, nevertheless, to give the composer 
the best opportunities for expressing the dramatic point of the scene. 
Metastasio’s verse had a charm and sweetness of its own, that added to 
his popularity with the public as well as with the musicians with 
whom he collaborated. His own views on opera are contained 
in his correspondence with the singer Farinelli, and are all- 
important to students of eighteenth century opera. It is amusing to find 
him complaining of his difficulty in finding subjects for dramas which 
he was called upon to prepare for archduchesses with a passion for 
amateur acting. “Greek and Roman subjects are excluded from my 
jurisdiction, because these nymphs are not to exhibit their chaste 
limbs.” 

Among the composers who used his librettos were Mozart, Handel, 
Gluck, Hasse, Graun, Jomelli, Scarlatti—indeed all the foremost com- 
posers of the century. 

The arbitrary rules of Italian opera, summarized by W. 8S. Rockstro, 
give one some idea of how the restrictions which hedged in equally the 
composer and the librettist affected their work. The orthodox number 
of characters was six, three women and three men. The prima donna 
was always a high soprano, and the second or third a contralto. The first 
man (primo uomo) was necessarily an artificial soprano, even though the 
part assigned to him was that of Hercules, Theseus or some other hero. 
The second man was either an artificial soprano or contralto, and the 
third was a tenor. Sometimes a fourth male character was introduced, 
and he was frequently bass. The airs entrusted to the singer were ar- 
ranged in five unvarying classes, each distinguished by some well-defined 
peculiarity of style. The general design of all consisted of a first and 
second part followed by the indispensable da capo (repetition). It was 
de rigueur that no two airs belonging to the same class should follow each 
other directly. In each act, each of the principal singers was allotted at 
least one air; and the two principal characters, male and female, had at 
least one duet. All this and much more had to be observed by the joint 
authors of these entertainments. Compared with it, the Tablatur, or 
musical code of the Meistersingers, was a simple and most liberal set of 
rules. 

To break the conventions that thus bound operatic pieces required 
something more than the advent of a man inspired by musical or poetic 
genius. He must also have inborn the spirit of the reformer. At a time 
when the progress of opera seemed forever barred, Gluck appeared on the 
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scene, and by the force of his commanding genius, unerring dramatic 
insight and critical acumen, exerted a lasting influence upon operatic 
art, freed it from its bondage and made it once more a rational, artistic 
creation. His first works gave no hint of a coming change. He wrote 
to librettos of Metastasio and seemed content to keep to the beaten track. 
His success was marked, but he became dissatisfied as the absurdities 
of the operatic stage impressed themselves upon him; and in 
1762, after a period of comparative silence, he came forward with Orfeo, 
the libretto of which was written by the poet Calzabigi, on principles 
totally opposed to those of Metastasio. Not entirely satisfied with the 
book, Gluck re-wrote and revised it until the enraged poet threatened to 
withdraw from the collaboration, and he so domineered over the re- 
hearsals that the Emperor had to intercede to prevent a deadlock. After 
these and other obstacles had been overcome, the performance took place; 
but the work was received by an audience which, though well disposed, 
was utterly bewildered by the novelty of the thing. Gluck, apparently cast 
down by its non-success, went back for a time to conventional librettos ; 
but again, becoming dissatisfied with the existing order, he turned to 
Calzabigi and they collaborated in Alceste, Paride ed Elena and Iphi- 
genie en Aulide, the latter being given in Paris under the patronage of 
Marie Antoinette. Alceste was prefaced by a manifesto proclaiming the 
tenets of the reformer. The function of music, maintained Gluck, is to 
support poetry without either interrupting the action or disfiguring it by 
superfluous ornament. There was to be no concession to “the misapplied 
vanity of singers”; the warmth of dialogue was not to cool off while 
the actor waited for a wearisome ritornello, or exhibited the agility of his 
voice on an appropriate vowel; the old da capo form was to be given up 
as undramatic, and the distinction between aria and recitative to be ob- 
literated as far as possible. 

In France, as well as in Germany, opera librettos never quite reached 
the low level of the Italian works, largely because declamation and 
dramatic force were esteemed above mere vocal smoothness. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the French audience, more used to the de- 
clamatory operas of Lulli and Rameau than to the sensuous allurements 
of Italian art, should have welcomed Gluck’s works with acclamation. 
A reaction soon set in, however, the French art world being divided into 
two parties, one of which supported and the other opposed the new 
school. Rousseau was a strong adherent of the former, D’Alembert and 
Marmontel of the latter party—the Italian party as it was called. Mme. 
de Staél sided with Marmontel in condemning the reformers because 
they “follow too closely the sense of the words,” whereas the Italians, 
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“who are truly the musicians of nature, make the air and the words con- 
form to each other only in a general way.” 

To bring the matter to an issue, it was proposed that Gluck and Pic- 
cini, who had, rather against his own will, been made the leader of the 
opposition party, should both set a libretto based on Racine’s Iphigénie 
en Tauride. The challenge was accepted, and Gluck’s opera, the great- 
est of his works, was easily conqueror. One critic, speaking of a passage 
in which Orestes, after a scene of agitation, exclaims, “Le calme rentre 
dans mon cceur,” found fault with it on the ground that the musical ac- 
companiment belied the words. “Not so,” said Gluck. “He mistakes 
physical exhaustion for calmness of heart. Has he not killed his 
mother?” One would not demand greater verisimilitude from the most 
modern of moderns. It illustrates the changed attitude toward operatic 
representations. Truth toward nature was its chief axiom. As a conse- 
quence of Gluck’s reforms, the dramatic action was given greater im- 
portance, and the musié became subservient to its demands. Concerted 
pieces, arias with the stereotyped da capo were discarded. Freedom in 
the choice of singers was recognized, and operatic forms dictated by con- 
siderations other than dramatic were abolished. The criticisms that as- 
sailed Gluck were strangely like those with which almost a century later 
Wagner was attacked. La Harpe said that he sacrificed music to a drama 
“which would have sounded better without it”’—a curious anticipation 
of some of the criticisms of Debussy’s Pélléas et Mélisande. 

It would lead too far afield to speak in detail of the subsequent course 
of operatic development. After Gluck, Mozart occupied the stage as the 
foremost opera writer. He employed conventional librettos, among 
others Metastasio’s Clemenza di Tito and Il Re Pastore, and when dis- 
satisfied with them, as in Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, he rewrote 
the book to suit his ideas. Mozart would not have approved Gluck’s 
avowal, “When I sit down to write an opera, I endeavor before all things 
to forget that I am a musician ;” but his musical gifts were transcendent, 
and although, or rather, indeed, because, his method of composition was 
independent of librettist’s collaboration, he managed to write operas 
whose dramatic worth communicates itself from the music to the libretto. 
In his masterpieces, Don Giovanni and Figaro, he found a collaborator, 
Lorenzo da Ponte, of more than ordinary ability. Considered apart from 
the music, the books of the operas do not stand searching scrutiny, but 
they have the great merit of being well adapted to be the conveyance, 
as it were, of Mozart’s glorious music. The situations are vivid and pic- 
turesque, the characters subtly differentiated, and the scenes, taken sep- 
arately, coherent and forceful. The general development of plot is weak; 
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but it cannot be said to have affected unfavorably the musical treatment. 
They were well devised for Mozart, and therefore their author justly 
stands high in the ranks of librettists. It seems curious to think of him 
ending his days in New York, a professor of Italian literature at Colum- 
bia College, and dying of old age as recently as 1838. 

Mozart’s last opera, Die Zauberfléte, has one of the most hopeless 
books ever written. It is by Emanuel Schikenader, a broken-down thea- 
tre manager and brother mason. There is no plot, an atmosphere of 
magic serving to excuse countless absurdities. The characters are wholly 
ineffectual and motiveless, and the introduction of nameless animals, 
goddesses, a bird-catcher dressed in feathers, all only emphasize the im- 
possibility of the concoction. It is a most convincing proof of triumphant 
genius that Mozart was able to make of Die Zauberflote a living, breath- 
ing masterpiece, that appeals to us powerfully, over all the obstacles that 
the librettist had made. Strange to say, Schikenader was the author of 
a number of other librettos which seemed to find musical settings that 
were popular in their day, although only Die Zauberflote survives. 

Unlike Mozart, Beethoven was not easily suited with a libretto. Ile 
objected especially to the frivolous morality of the prevailing fashion. 
At last he saw Paer’s Eleanora, ossia ! Amore Conjugale, a book of which 
the subject was unexceptionable, and his friends having prepared a Ger- 
man translation of it, he set to work and wrote Fidelio. The libretto was 
twice revised, but it has always stood in the way of the opera’s success. 

In point of fact, while the libretto has seldom, except in a negative 
way, contributed to the success of an opera, it has often in a very posi- 
tive way been responsible for its failure. Weber and Schubert were both 
unfortunate in choosing librettos by the eccentric German poetess Hel- 
mine von Chezy, who wrote both Furyanthe and Rosamonde, both replete 
with fine music, but both hopelessly doomed by the librettos. Indeed it 
is generally thought that Weber’s life itself was shortened by the effort 
and exertion of whipping into shape the libretto of Huryanthe. Goethe, 
in his conversations with Eckermann, said: “Karl Maria von Weber 
should never have composed Euryanthe; he ought to have seen at once 
that it was a bad subject with which nothing could be done.” ‘The de- 
spairing Weber himself nicknamed it “Ennuyante.” And yet he did not 
fail to recognize the responsibility of the composer in the choice of li- 
brettos. “Do you suppose,” he said, “that any proper composer will al- 
low a libretto to be put in his hands like an apple?” 

In another way, the libretto almost gave the death blow to Rossini’s 
masterpiece of comedy, The Barber of Seville. The author Sterbini had 
collaborated with the composer Paisiello in the production of an opera 
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that, although forty years old, was still popular at the time Rossini un- 
dertook to set the book. At the first performance of the new work, the 
audience hissed vociferously, and refused to give it a fair hearing. It 
was only after persistent presentations under an altered name (the orig- 
inal title was Almaviva) that it won its way. Even recently, Verdi’s 
last opera, Falstaff, has been far less successful in Germany because of 
the vogue of Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor than would otherwise 
have been the case. And thus is seen a change in viewpoint from the 
days when Metastasio’s Artaserse was set to music by two score com- 
posers. 

Before speaking of Eugéne Scribe, the greatest among the librettists 
of the nineteenth century except Wagner, it is proper to refer to the li- 
brettists of Lulli and Rameau on whose pattern he built. The pioneer 
of French librettists was the Abbé Perrin, whose chief work was done in 
collaboration with the composer Cambert, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. He broke away from the conventional but almost sacred 
hexameter by writing what he called “paroles de musique, ou des vers 4 
chanter.” The combination of Perrin and Cambert was eclipsed by the 
stronger one of Lulli and Philippe Quinault, who for a generation prac- 
tically monopolized the Parisian stage. In its purely theatrical features, 
the Lullian opera was very advanced, and in the form of the overture, the 
allegorical prologue, the alternation of chorus and ballets, the semi-reci- 
tatives in which the dialogues were written and composed, and the laying 
out of the acts, the form remained the same almost without change for 
many decades after Lulli’s death. Quinault is generally considered the 
creator of lyric tragedy, and his numerous librettos have merit that en- 
titles them to more than mere historical notice and respect. His verse 
was smooth and well suited to musical treatment, and his plots, though 
naively simple, never affronted the intellect by absurdities. Boileau, at- 
tending a performance of Atys, asked the usher to place him where he 
could hear Lulli’s music, which he loved, but not Quinault’s words, which 
he despised. But his attitude was rather that of the public, which then, 
as to-day, thinks more of the music than of the words of an opera, than 
of the judicious critic. Rameau, who followed Lulli as purveyor-in-chief 
to the French operatic public, was less fortunate in his literary partners ; 
and possibly his theory that almost anything would do as a subject for 
musical treatment, even the Gazette de Hollande, was largely responsible 
for the generally low level of his librettos. Voltaire was induced to fur- 
nish him with a book on the subject of Samson, but for some occult rea- 
son its performance was forbidden. Twenty years later Voltaire and 
Rameau again collaborated, in La Princesse de Trebizonde, produced on 
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the occasion of the Dauphin’s marriage; but like most piéces d’oc- 
casion, though received with great applause, it did not survive the orig- 
inal performance. Voltaire did not make any other essays in this field, 
in which his powers were clearly not at home. 

But to return to Scribe. Writing a hundred years after Quinault, he 
found the general form of lyric tragedy pretty definitely established on 
the lines laid down by Lulli’s collaborator. Yet his lively feeling for sit- 
uations, his extraordinary cleverness and unfailing invention, coupled 
with supreme technical skill, made his contribution to libretto writing 
notable. He devised that peculiarly Parisian product, the ballet-opera, 
and handled tragic themes with breadth, pomp and climactic effect that 
has ever since become synonymous with the epithet “operatic.” In an 
essay on Scribe, published in the Atlantic Monthly, Brander Matthews 
thus sums up his work in opera: “It was he in great measure who made 
possible Herr Wagner’s art-work of the future, by bringing together in 
unexampled profusion the contributions of the scene-painter, the ballet 
master, the property-man, and the stage manager, and putting them all 
at the service of the composer for the embellishing of his work.” 

Scribe’s fertility was so remarkable that he was accused of keeping a 
play factory under the name of Scribe & Company. There have been 
published six volumes of his operas and twenty of opéras comiques alone. 
In one year he brought out a score of plays. His librettos number more 
than a hundred, and were set by the foremost composers of his day. 
Many of them are still current in the modern operatic repertoires. To 
name only a few, Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots, Le Prophéte, L’Africaine 
and L’Etoile du Nord; Auber’s Masaniello and Fra Diavolo; Boildieu’s 
La Dame Blanche ; Halévy’s La Juive and Verdi’s Sicilian Vespers were 
all Scribe operas. His favorite composer was evidently Auber, with 
whom he wrote fully a score of pieces. His genius for stage effect is no- 
where better exhibited than in the Meyerbeer operas with their spec- 
tacular brilliance, cleverly mingled with the dramatic play. 

Scribe had a large number of literary partners, which explains his 
fertility, otherwise physically impossible. When he was first received at 
the French Academy, one of his colleagues murmured: “It is not a 
chair we should give him, but a bench to seat all his collaborators.” 
Among them was Saint-George, author of Martha, La Fille du Regi- 
ment, and other operas, only less popular in their day and familiar still 
to the present generation. Saint-George was next to Scribe the most pro- 
ductive of the French librettists. But fertility seems to have been a char- 
acteristic of the entire tribe of librettists who followed in Scribe’s wake— 
Meilhac, Halévy, Barbiére, Carré and the rest of them. 
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This article would, of course, be incomplete without a reference to 
Richard Wagner, who was his own librettist. Wagner’s theories and re- 
forms are too well known to require presentation afresh. In Rienzi he 
wrote the book on the Scribe pattern, just as he composed the music on 
the Meyerbeer model. But with Der Fliegender Hollander and the rest of 
the familiar series he arrived at a higher poetic plane. In them, the ordi- 
nary characteristics of the conventional libretto have disappeared. The 
aria, the duo, the familiar repetition of a sentence by different characters 
with alterations of the pronoun, the lines for the chorus, the inept asides— 
none of them are found in Wagner’s works. ‘The scenic effects, which 
had becume so prominent in the Scribe operas, are now an integral part 
of the play, and the stage carpenter has one of the chief réles. Wagner’s 
choice of mythical subjects was an important part of his theory that the 
scene of an opera should be removed as far as possible from every-day 
life. His chief influence on subsequent libretto writing has been in the 
direction of teaching both composers and public to pay more attention 
to the story and its dramatic truth. The problem of the compromise 
necessary to the co-existence of music and poetry in opera has been 
brought nearer solution by Wagner. Opinions as to their literary worth 
differ widely; but in spite of many defects of structure, Wagner’s li- 
brettos, judged from their fitness for the musical marriage to which they 
were consecrated, are works of genius. 

From Wagner to W. 8S. Gilbert, the collaborator of Arthur Sullivan 
in the famous Savoy operettas, is not so far a cry as it may at first seem. 
The union of book and music in these delightful pieces is as perfect as 
though both had sprung twin-born from the one mind. There is more 
dramatic and literary art in the libretto of The Mikado—to take one of 
them—than in the great majority of grand opera librettos with which 
the modern opera goer is familiar. In the development of situations call- 
ing for musical treatment, the preparation for musical numbers in large 
variety, and the treatment of the chorus, Gilbert has shown consummate 
skill. Of course the essentially light treatment of trifling stories militates 
against the longevity of these works; but from an artistic point of view 
they rank high indeed among opera librettos. Clever and exceedingly 
well suited to their purpose are the librettos of Meilhac and Halévy, col- 
laborator-in-chief of Offenbach in his merry and ephemeral opéras 
bouffes. But they offer little worthy of note as contributions to operatic 
literature. Meilhac and Halévy also wrote the book of Carmen, which 
is a good example of an operatic book constructed on conventional lines. 

On the whole, then, the réle of the librettist has been an humble 
though not unimportant one. - The conventions and restrictions that 
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hedge his path, the necessity for consulting the wishes of his musical 
confrére as well as of the manager and artists, all tend to make his task 
a difficult one and to rob it of any semblance of spontaneity, artistic 
power or individuality. They also serve to keep him in the background. 
How many of the hosts of people who have heard Trovatore, and are 
familiar with every note of it, ever heard of Cammarano, who wrote the 
libretto, or of F. M. Piave, who wrote Rigoletto, and many others of the 
early Verdi operas or of Felice Romano, Bellini’s collaborator in Norma 
and La Sonnambula? Nevertheless, as is apparent from the great men 
who have attempted to write librettos, there is something alluring be- 
cause elusive in the art, and success when it comes, as it did to Metasta- 
sio, to Scribe, to Wagner and to Gilbert, is the more striking for the ob- 
stacles overcome. Lewis M. Isaacs. 


NIGHT IN THE HOSPITAL 


BY GEORGE T. MARSH 
THROUGH western casements sunken eyes behold 
The sun’s farewell. 
The shades of darkness lower, fold on fold. 
Afar the tolling of an evening bell 
Strikes like a knell. 


Dim night-lamps glimmer now through dusk-filled rooms 
Where grief has lain. 
Mid empty corridors’ unechoing glooms 
The demons of despair hold silent reign— 
Night trysts with pain. 


At times the ether-laden air is stirred 
By muffled moan; 
But torture that lies deeper is unheard, 
For so the stouter soul, voiced by no groan, 
Fights on alone. 


Ghost-like the white-robed nurses minister 
To one bereft 
Of hope, waiting the summons sinister 
With quiet eyes and feeble, groping breath, 
When—dawn brings death. 
George T. Marsh. 





ALLIANCES WITH AND AGAINST FRANCE 
BY EDWIN MAXEY 


An alliance is rarely of much value as an offensive weapon, but may 
be effective as a defensive one. The explanation of this is to be found in 
the fact that all alliances rest upon a real or supposed community of in- 
terests. If the former, the alliance may be permanent; if the latter, it is 
always temporary. A glance at the history of alliances will verify the 
correctness of this generalization. A disregard of its truth has resulted 
in much waste of diplomatic energy and stimulated many false hopes 
and ambitions. 

As, then, alliances rest upon a community of interests, it is not diffi- 
cult to see why their effectiveness should be mainly for defensive rather 
than offensive purposes. For a community of interests may readily 
spring from a necessity of self-defence, but rarely from the results of 
aggression. The most common outcome of offensive operations is a di- 
vision of spoils, and in a division of spoils a community of interests 
rarely exists, and still more rare are the occasions wherein its existence 
is admitted by the participants in the division. Im discovering the ex- 
istence of a community of interests, humility is of decided assistance, but 
humility is not the distinguishing trait of an aggressive combination. In 
other words, a feeling of interdependence is not the natural offspring of 
an offensive campaign. 

Furthermore, combined international action is a most difficult mat- 
ter, so difficult that there are very few incentives sufficiently strong to 
call it forth in any but a perfunctory way. Of these the desire for 
self-preservation is the main one. The later coalitions against Napoleon 
may seem to contradict this, but, looked at from the point of view of the 
actors, these alliances were formed for the purpose of self-defence. This 
conclusion is borne out by the fact that France was not dismembered by 
the allies after Napoleon was crushed. 

An alliance, in so far as it is not formed for purposes of deception, 
is always a confession of weakness, of an inability to stand alone. This 
statement may be resented by States in which the habit of forming al- 
liances has become fashionable, but there are many more serious defects 
in writings than the fact that they may arouse resentment. The primary 
purpose of writing should be to enunciate truths rather than elicit ap- 
plause. 

Such being the nature of an alliance and the purpose for which it is 
fitted, let us study with care and candor the recent alliances by and 
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against France. And, though the limitations of space preclude an ex- 
haustive study, such limitations do not, we hope, prevent its being made 
suggestive. The series of alliances which we must consider was started 
by Bismarck, in 1879, by the alliance between Germany and Austria, 
which three years later was completed by the addition of Italy to form 
the Dreibund, or Triple Alliance. 

The situation which led up to the tenet of this alliance is inter- 
esting. In 1875, the German press was clamorous for a war with 
France. It argued that while France was only half crushed she might 
at any time recommence the duel; that, therefore, there could be no 
permanent peace in Europe until she was completely crushed. Whether 
this jingoistic press represented the views of the Government cannot be 
asserted with positiveness, but it was quite generally believed throughout 
Europe that it did. Bismarck scoffed at it, but Bismarck’s devotion to 
truth was not always as great as his devotion to German interests. The 
situation was looked upon as a serious one by both England and Russia. 
But it was the latter which persuaded Germany that the crushing of 
France was not indispensable to the peace of Europe. On May 12, 1875, 
Alexander IT. said in an interview with the French Ambassador, Viscount 
de Gontaut-Biron: “Peace is necessary to the world. We each have 
enough to do at home. Rely on me and make yourself easy. Tell Mar- 
shal MacMahon how much I esteem him and how sincerely I wish that 
his Government may be strengthened. I hope that our relations may 
become more and more cordial. We have interests in common. We must 
remain friends.” On the 14th of the same month, Gortchakoff addressed 
a telegraphic circular to all of the Russian Ambassadors containing the 
significant announcement that “the maintenance of peace is assured.” 

The discomfiture resulting from the discovery that, if Germany were 
to attack France, she would find herself between two fires, drove Bis- 
marck into what Shouvaloff called his “coalition nightmare.” In order 
to relieve Germany of this embarrassment, he determined to isolate 
France. A revival of the Drei-Kaiserbund, which had been used to ad- 
vantage by Metternich in the early part of the century, seemed imprac- 
ticable because of the antagonism between Russia and Austria over the 
Balkan question. Whatever chances there may have been were ended for 
some time by Bismarck’s anti-Russian policy at the Congress of Berlin and 
his hatred of Gortchakoff. Russia’s reply to Bismarck’s policy was a 
charge of ingratitude and a massing of troops on the Polish frontier, 
which resulted in the Austro-German Treaty of October, 1879, which has 
formed the basis of the Triple Alliance. The provisions of this Treaty, 
which are important in our present discussion, are contained in Art. 
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II.: “If one of the two high contracting parties were to be attacked by 
another Power, the other high contracting party binds itself, by the pres- 
ent act, not only not to uphold the aggressor against its high Ally, but 
at the least to observe a benevolent neutrality with regard to the con- 
tracting party aforesaid. 

“If, however, in the case previously mentioned, the Power attacking 
were to be upheld by Russia, whether by way of active co-operation or by 
military measures that should threaten the Power attacked, then the ob- 
ligation of reciprocal assistance with entire military forces—obligation 
stipulated in Art. I. of this Treaty—would immediately become execu- 
tory, and the military operations of the two high contracting parties 
would also, in such circumstances, be conducted jointly until the con- 
clusion of peace.” 

The addition of Italy to the alliance was a very easy matter. The 
assistance given by France to the Pope in opposition to the movement 
for Italian national unity had not been forgotten. And more recently 
the Tunis affair had strained relations between Paris and Rome. From 
1873, Italian journalists had advocated an alliance with Germany. Bis- 
marck had but to give the signal and Italy became a party to the above 
pact in May, 1882. It was renewed for five years in 1887, for twelve 
years in 1891, and in 1902 for another twelve years. How many times, 
or for what periods it will be again renewed, is a question which time 
alone can answer. 

By means of this alliance, Bismarck consolidated Central Europe, 
from the North Sea to the Mediterranean, under German hegemony. 
Whose should be the guiding hand in shaping the policy of this alliance 
was not doubtful. To quote from Andler’s Prince Bismarck: “The force 
of Germany was protected by a belt of two bulwarks; against France 
there was the Italian alliance; against Russia that with Austria. Within 
this, where she was invulnerable, she remained free for making an attack. 
Defensive in its appearance, this grouping of forces allowed Germany to 
act on the world at will. This it is which, since that time, has been called 
the German hegemony.” 

Such a situation, if not alarming, was at least not reassuring to 
France. She was isolated and apparently at the mercy of a none too 
well-disposed neighbor. Whether or not an alliance was necessary to her 
safety, it was certainly essential to her influence upon European diplo- 
macy. In casting about for an alliance, the field of her choice was rather 
circumscribed. It was practically confined to Europe. An alliance with 
a second-rate power could accomplish but little. And among the first- 
class powers, England and Russia were the only ones not already pre- 
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empted by Germany. An alliance with the former did not at that time 
seem at all feasible, not only because of the traditional antagonism of 
centuries, but because of a clash of interests growing out of their colonial 
ambitions in Africa. The political exigencies of the time seemed 
to indicate that France must ally herself with Russia or remain 
isolated. 

The idea of an alliance between France and Russia was by no means 
a new one. As early as 1717, Peter the Great suggested an alliance be- 
tween the two powers, and in his offer of an alliance used the following 
language: “I will stand to you in the stead of Turkey, Poland and 
Sweden.” Such an alliance was favored by Richelieu, Chateaubriand and 
Polignac. But however old the idea, the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies had placed many obstacles in the way of its realization. The 
French Revolution had embittered Russia against French ideas and in- 
stitutions. The Napoleonic regime had brought the two Powers into 
armed conflict. The French sympathy for Poland; the French proposal 
of a pardon for Berezowski, who had fired a pistol at the Czar; the re- 
fusal to extradite the nihilist Hartman ; the pardon of Prince Kropotkin ; 
the undiplomatic remarks of Admiral Jaures and Floquet, all served to 
retard the development of cordial relations between the two Powers. But 
the pressure of interests forced them together. Perhaps the determining 
event in paving the way for their alliance was the Congress of Berlin, 
which broke the bonds of affection between Russia and Germany. Alex- 
ander II. declared that “Bismarck had forgotten his promise of 1870.” 
It must be admitted that at times Bismarck’s memory was convenient 
rather than accurate. 

Among the French statesmen most immediately responsible for bring- 
ing about the dual Alliance are: Flourens, Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
the Goblet Cabinet, who assured the Bulgarian delegates that their first 
duty was to reach an understanding with St. Petersburg; Hoskier, who 
arranged with Wichnegradski, the Russian Finance Minister, for the 
floating of a Russian loan of 500,000,000 francs, in France; Ribot, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; Laboulaye, Ambassador at St. Petersburg; 
Constans, Minister of the Interior; and Freycinet, Minister of War. The 
treaty of alliance was’ signed August 22, 1891, following the 
visit of the French squadron, under Admiral Gervais, to Cron- 
stadt. 

This alliance was formed partly from military and diplomatic rea- 
sons, as has already been pointed out, but partly from economic reasons. 
The change in the industrial organization of Russia, inevitable if it 
wished to compete successfully in the commercial world, demanded capi- 
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tal. The home supply was entirely inadequate and in the floating of for- 
eign loans the endorsement of the French Government was of tremendous 
advantage. The Russian loans floated in France, beginning with the one 
already referred to, which was made in 1888, have amounted to 7,542,- 
000,000 francs. Had this vast sum been expended entirely in the de- 
velopment of Russian industries, instead of using a large portion of it in 
preparation for and in carrying on the Russo-Japanese War, it would 
have been vastly better for Russia, and she would have been a far more 
valuable ally of France, so much so that the Moroccan question would 
not have been raised by Germany. For this mistake France is in part 
responsible. The greatest mistake in connection with the alliance has 
been the failure of France to protest against Russia’s far eastern policy. 
France had a right to expect that the millions she was furnishing Russia 
should be used as a guarantee of European peace. But instead of doing 
this, she tacitly encouraged Russia in the belief that she approved of her 
far eastern policy, and that the alliance which was unquestionably formed 
with reference to European affairs, and should have remained so, ex- 
tended to Asiatic affairs. The declaration of the French Cabinet on be- 
ing notified of the Anglo-Japanese Convention of January 30, 1902, 
could not reasonably be interpreted otherwise than an admission that 
France considered herself a partner of Russia in the Far East. In sup- 
port of this assertion, we need but quote the following sentences: “The 
two Governments deem that the respecting of these principles is at the 
same time a guarantee for their special interest in the Far East. How- 
ver, being themselves obliged to provide for the case in which either the 
aggressive action of third Powers, or new troubles in China, raising the 
question of the integrity and free development of this Power, should be- 
come a menace for their own interests, the two allied Governments re- 
serve to themselves the right eventually to provide means for their pres- 
ervation.” 

The fact that the Dual Alliance survived the shock of the Russo-Jap- 
anese War and the Moroccan crisis is strong evidence of its vitality. 
Many a ship has been wrecked upon less dangerous reefs. For France to 
fulfil her duties as ally of Russia, and at the same time foster her cordial 
relations with England, the ally of Japan, was indeed a delicate problem, 
the successful handling of which required the utmost tact and skill. The 
service rendered by France in bringing to a peaceful and satisfactory set- 
tlement the Dogger Bank affair placed not only England and Russia, but 
all friends of peace under obligations to her. 

Though during the war, and occasionally since, the question has been 
raised in France as to whether or not the benefits she derived from the 
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Dual Alliance were not purchased at too high a price, this scepticism has 
quite generally given way to a candid recognition of what it has done and 
will do toward protecting France and making her a factor in European 
affairs. It is entirely within the facts to say that there is now no general 
disposition in official or unofficial circles in France to discontinue the al- 
liance. Equally conclusive is the evidence of Russian faith in the virtue 
and expediency of the alliance and of her determination not to abandon 
her old for a new ally. 

But France is not dependent upon the Russian alliance alone for pro- 
tection against German aggression. She had proceeded determinedly and 
effectively to re-establish cordial relations with the Western Mediter- 
ranean Powers and with England. It was the unreserved backing ac- 
corded France by Downing Street that, more than anything else, enabled 
her to call Germany’s bluff at the Algeciras Conference. Notwithstand- 
ing her ambitious naval programme, Germany was not at that time will- 
ing to risk her industrial and commercial development by persisting in 
demands upon France, which would have resulted in a naval conflict with 
England. It was the conviction that England would furnish something 
more than moral support to France that threw Germany into a reflective 
and reasonable state of mind. 

It is worth while noting how the understanding, which in diplomatic 
language is called an entente, between France and her Mediterranean 
neighbors, as well as that with England, was brought about. 

The friendship between France and Italy, cemented by blood upon 
the battlefields of Magenta and Solferino, had given way to an attitude 
of cool reserve and suspicion. The assistance rendered the Pope by 
French troops, the petition of the French bishops for the re-establish- 
ment of the Pope’s temporal power, the Duc de Broglie’s ministry, the 
Tunis affair, were all skilfully made use of by Bismarck for the purpose 
of straining the relations between Rome and Paris. And in order that 
this hostility might rest upon interest, rather than sentiment, he encour- 
aged Italy to embark upon a policy of colonial expansion, which would 
be sure to cause her interests to clash with those of France. Her atten- 
tion was also called to the fact that as her Mediterranean coast-line was 
double that of France she should become the naval power of the Medi- 
terranean as a preliminary to making Northern Africa her inheritance. 
To quote from a letter of Bismarck to Mazzini: “Italy and France can- 
not associate to their mutual advantage in the Mediterranean. This sea 
is an inheritance that cannot be divided between two kindred nations. 
The empire of the Mediterranean belongs indisputably to Italy, who pos- 
sesses in this sea coasts twice as extensive as those of France. . . . The 
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empire of the Mediterranean must be Italy’s constant thought, the aim 
of her ministers, the fundamental policy of her Cabinet.” Italy swal- 
lowed the bait, and, as a means of insurance against accidents, sought 
admission into the Triple Alliance. During the eighties, relations were 
more strained between Italy and France than between France and Ger- 
many. But gradually Italy began to see a new light. The deficit of 180, 
000,000 in the 1894-95 budget was not devoid of illuminating features. 
Of a like nature was the fact that the denunciation of her commercial 
treaty with France had been followed by a falling off of 61 per cent. in 
Italian exports to France; that during a single year French capitalists 
had withdrawn 700,000,000 francs from Italian undertakings. French 
markets had been closed and those of Germany not opened; French capi- 
tal had been withdrawn and German capital not furnished to take its 
place. General Corsi admitted that “the economic consequences of the 
alliance with Germany were disastrous.” The Italian mind was now 
prepared for a rapprochement with France, and the French statesmen 
did not overlook the opportunity. In 1896, the Tunisian treaties were 
revised and the treaty of navigation which had expired in 1886 was re- 
vived. Two years later a treaty of commerce was entered into resulting 
in an increase during the first year of 100,000,000 in Italian imports, 
and 200,000,000 in her exports. In 1901, the purchase of 100,000,000 
of the Italian Public Debt by French bankers saved Italy a financial 
crisis. The notes exchanged between Delcasse and Prineti, in December, 
1900, recognizing Italy’s rights in Tripoli and those of France in 
Morocco, form the diplomatic basis of the Franco-Italian entente; the 
geographical location, industrial development and financial condition 
furnish the economic basis. 

The Franco-Spanish rapprochement was brought about with much 
less difficulty, because fewer obstacles were in the way. The Spanish lean- 
ings toward Germany had been considerably weakened by the conflict over 
the Caroline Islands, in 1885. And, although Alfonso XII had mar- 
ried an Austrian princess, the growth of democracy, even in Spain, has 
been such that the interests of the people and not the affinities of royal 
families must govern state policy. The better judgment of Spaniards 
told them that no other state could do them as much harm or good 
as could France. The good offices of the French Government during the 
peace negotiations between Spain and the United States paved the way 
for closer relations between the two states; the most serious obstacle in 
the way was their conflicting interests in Morocco. But Spain had 
learned to subordinate her foreign policy to considerations of internal 
development and the convention of 1904 was agreed upon by Delcasse 
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and Castillo, by which Spain gave her adhesion to the Anglo-French 
declaration of April 8th of the same year. This completed the rap- 
prochement between Paris and Madrid, which up to the present time 
has lost none of its cordiality. 

The most important and unexpected of the understandings reached 
by France is the Anglo-French entente. From the time of the Tudors 
the two states had not been good neighbors. The traditional feeling of 
hostility had long since outlived its usefulness, but still it lived. Dur- 
ing the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early part of the nineteenth cen- 
turies, the habitual relation of the two states was that of war, and, 
when not war, mutual distrust. This traditional antagonism rested 
upon the conviction that the colonial policies of France and England 
could not be made to harmonize, and that if France were allowed to 
become a colonial power, she would sooner or later dispute with England 
the supremacy of the sea, which is essential to England’s influence 
and security. Nature has so placed England that she must be either 
the queen of the seas or their victim. Hence was born the two-power 
standard in naval construction. Hence the jealousy with which she has 
guarded her line of communications with India. Until recently, France 
had not shown a disposition to look at the situation from the English 
point of view, and it seemed to have occurred to neither of them that 
reason rather than force might be made the solvent of their conflict- 
ing interests. Not to review the time-honored conflict over French and 
English colonies in India and America, we notice that during the past 
quarter of a century each has disputed the expansion policy of the other 
in Egypt, the Soudan, on the Congo and the Niger. In view of this 
attitude of antagonism persisting through centuries, an attitude which 
has been the cause of several destructive wars, which has frequently 
stood between each and the realization of its highest purposes and nor- 
mal development, in view of this record the bringing about of the 
entente cordiale must be considered one of the greatest achievements 
of French and English diplomacy. Its significance is equally great 
whether we consider it from the point of view of the progress of the 
parties to it, or as a guarantee of the peace of Europe. The recent rap- 
prochement between England and Russia will prove an important factor 
in the smooth working of the Anglo-French entente. While England 
and Russia were at loggerheads, the position of France as a friend of 
both was a most difficult one. But now the embarrassment due to this 
cause has been removed and the way been made much easier for convert- 
ing the entente into a formal alliance, should such a change be con- 
sidered desirable. Yet while the present basis for an understanding 
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continues, its form does not seem to be a matter of such great mo- 
ment. 

The changed attitude of England and France toward each other is 
not to be found in any change of temperament of the two peoples— 
temperaments do not suddenly change—it must be looked for in external 
facts, and the greatest of these is Germany. The aggressive policy of 
Germany in colonial, commercial and naval expansion has made her 
the rival of England. The considerations which have hitherto made 
France the object of English distrust and opposition now apply with 
greater force to Germany. It has finally become clear to the English 
mind that if England’s supremacy of the sea is challenged, there is a far 
greater likelihood that the challenge will come from Germany than 
from France. And it has finally dawned upon those blunt, beef-eating 
Englishmen that Germany’s ambitious naval policy is but a prepara- 
tion for the issuing of such a challenge. 

On the whole, the alliances and ententes, not amounting to alli- 
ances, formed by France must be considered as making for the preserva- 
tion of the peace and equilibrium of Europe. They must also be looked 
upon as a skilful and effective attempt in the direction of isolating 
Germany. True, a number of circumstances have united to make the 
work easier for France. But, notwithstanding this fact, we cannot fail 
to admire the skill which has been shown in removing obstacles, the 
good judgment used in the handling of what was at best a delicate situa- 
tion and the substantial progress that has been made. Though Ameri- 
cans are wont to consider questions of European politics as outside of 
their sphere of interest, a situation which vitally affects the peace of 
Europe can never be a matter of indifference to the United States. Im- 
proved means of communication have brought all parts of the world 
so much closer together and the increased intercourse resultant therefrom 
has been such that each part has a substantial interest in the normal 
development of all other parts. 


Edwin Mazey. 





OVER-PRODUCTION IN THE AMERICAN THEATRE 
BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


Art makes things which need to be distributed; business distributes 
things which have been made: and each of the arts is therefore neces- 
sarily accompanied by a business, whose special pur- 

Dramatic Art Pose is to distribute the products of that art. Thus, a 
and the Theatre very necessary relation exists between the painter and 
Business the picture-dealer, or between the writer and the pub- 
lisher of books. In either case, the business man earns 

his living by exploiting the products of the artist, and the artist earns 
his living by bringing his goods to the market which has been opened 
by the industry of the business man. The relation between the two is 
one of mutual assistance; yet the spheres of their labors are quite dis- 
tinct, and each must work in accordance with a set of laws which have 
no immediate bearing upon the activities of the other. The artist must 
obey the laws of his art, as they are revealed by his own impulses and 
interpreted by constructive criticism ; but of these laws the business man 
may, without prejudice to his efficiency, be largely ignorant. On the 
other hand, the business man must do his work in accordance with the 
laws of economics—a science of which artists ordinarily know nothing. 
Business is, of necessity, controlled by the great economic law of supply 
and demand. Of the practical workings of this law the business man 
is in a position to know much more than the artist; and the latter 
must always be greatly influenced by the former in deciding as to what 
he shall make and how he shall make it. This influence of the pub- 
lisher, the dealer, the business manager, is nearly always beneficial, 
because it helps the artist to avoid a waste of work and to conserve and 
concentrate his energies; yet frequently the mind of the maker desires 
to escape from it, and there is scarcely an artist worth his salt who 
has not at some moments, with the zest of truant joy, made things 
which were not for sale. In nearly all the arts it is possible to secede 
at will from all allegiance to the business which is based upon them; 
and Raphael may write a century of sonnets, or Dante paint a picture 
of an angel, without considering the publisher or picture-dealer. But 
there is one of the arts—the art of the drama—which can never be 
disassociated from its concomitant business—the business of the theatre. 
It is impossible to imagine a man making anything which might justly 
be called a play merely to please himself and with no thought whatever 
of pleasing also an audience of others by presenting it before them with 
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actors on a stage. But the mere existence of a theatre, a company of 
actors, an audience assembled, necessitates an economic organization 
and presupposes a business manager; and this business manager, who 
sets the play before the public and attracts the public to the play, must 
necessarily exert a potent influence over the playwright. The only 
way in which a dramatist may free himself from this influence is by 
managing his own company, like Moliére, or by conducting his own 
theatre, like Shakespeare. Only by assuming himself the functions of 
the manager can the dramatist escape from him. In all ages, there- 
fore, the dramatist has been forced to confront two sets of problems 
rather than one. He has been obliged to study and to follow not only 
the technical laws of the dramatic art but also the commercial laws of 
the theatre business. And whereas, in the case of the other arts, the 
student may consider the painter and ignore the picture-dealer, or 
analyze the mind of the novelist without analyzing that of his pub- 
lisher, the student of the drama in any age must always take account 
of the manager, and cannot avoid consideration of the economic organi- 
zation of the theatre in that age. Those who are most familiar with the 
dramatic and poetic art of Christopher Marlowe and the histrionic art 
of Edward Alleyn are the least likely to underestimate the important 
influence which was exerted on the early Elizabethan drama by the 
illiterate but crafty and enterprising manager of these great artists, 
Philip Henslowe. Students of the Queene Anne period may read the 
comedies of Congreve, but they must also read the autobiography of 
Colley Cibber, the actor-manager of the Theatre Royal. And the critic 
who considers the drama of to-day must often turn from problems of 
art to problems of economics, and seek for the root of certain evils not 
in the technical methods of the dramatists but in the business methods 
of the managers. 

At the present time, the dramatic art in America is suffering from a 
very unusual economic condition, which is unsound from the business 
standpoint, and which is likely, in the long run, to weary and to alien- 
ate the more thoughtful class of theatre-goers. This condition may 
be indicated by the one word—over-production. Some years ago, when 
the theatre trust was organized, its leaders perceived that the surest way 
to win a monopoly of the theatre business was to get control of the 
leading theatre-buildings throughout the country and then refuse to 
house in them the productions of any independent manager who op- 
posed them. By this procedure on the part of the theatre trust, the few 
managers who maintained their independence were forced to build 
theatres in those cities where they wished their attractions to appear. 
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When, s few years later, the organized opposition to the original theatre 
trust grew to such dimensions as to become in fact a second trust, it 
could carry on its campaign only by building a new chain of theatres 
to house its productions in those cities whose already existing theatres 
were in the hands of the original syndicate. As a result of this warfare 
between the two trusts, nearly all the chief cities of the country are now 
saddled with more theatre-buildings than they can naturally and easily 
support. ‘Two theatres stand side by side in a town whose theatre- 
going population warrants only one; and there are three theatres in a 
city whose inhabitants desire only two. In New York itself this condi- 
tion is even more exaggerated. Nearly every season some of the minor 
producing managers shift their allegiance from one trust to the other; 
and since they seldom seem to know very far in advance just where they 
will stand when they may wish to make their next production in New 
York, the only way in which they can assure themselves of a Broadway 
booking is to build and hold a theatre of their own. Hence, in the 
last few years, there has been an epidemic of theatre building in New 
York. And this, it should be carefully observed, has resulted from a 
false economic condition ; for new theatres have been built, not in order 
to supply a natural demand from the theatre-going population, but in 
defiance of the limits imposed by that demand. 

A theatre-building i is a great expense to its owners. It always occu- 
pies land in one of the most costly sections of a city; and in New York 
this consideration is of especial importance. The building itself repre- 
sents a large investment. These two items alone make it ruinous for 
the owners to let the building stand idle for any lengthy period. They 
must keep it open as many weeks as possible throughout the year; and 
if play after play fails upon its stage, they must still seek other enter- 
tainments to attract sufficient money to cover the otherwise dead loss 
of the rent. Hence there exists at present in America a false demand for 
plays—a demand, that is to say, which is occasioned not by the natural 
need of the theatre-going population but by the frantic need on the 
part of warring managers to keep their theatres open. It is, of course, 
impossible to find enough first-class plays to meet this fictitious demand ; 
and the managers are therefore obliged to buy up quantities of second- 
class plays, which they know to be inferior and which they do not ex- 
pect the public to approve, because it will cost them less to present these 
inferior attractions to a small business than it would cost to shut down 
some of their superfluous theatres. 

In New York, nobody will go to the theatre in July, and most of the 
play-houses are forced to close. Practically speaking, nobody will go 
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to the theatre in August either, except the fairly large floating popula- 
tion from such towns as Omaha and Kansas City that drifts to the 
metropolis at that uncomfortable season for purposes of business, or 
sight-seeing, or both. A few years ago, the theatres of New York re- 
mained closed until the middle of September. This year most of them 
opened with a rush at the beginning of August. The managers appar- 
ently decided that they could save the rent of their theatre-buildings for 
that month by shovelling on the stage some sort of entertainment which 
might attract the visitor from Kansas City and show him the interior 
of a Broadway playhouse. It is obvious that no manager would waste 
at such a season a production which he fully believed to be first class; 
any play which he knew absolutely to be good he would naturally save 
for one of the four best months for new productions—October, Novem- 
ber, January, or February ;. and the logical inference is, therefore, that the 
managers themselves knew very well that their August offerings were 
second class. We are thus confronted with the anomalous condition 
of a business man offering for sale, at the regular price, goods which 
he knows to be inferior, because he thinks that there are just enough 
customers available who are sufficiently uncritical not to detect the cheat. 
Thereby he hopes, in the off season, to cover the rent of an edifice which 
he has built, in defiance of sound economic principles, in a community 
that is not prepared to support it throughout the year. No very deep 
knowledge of economics is necessary to perceive that this must become, 
in the long run, a ruinous business policy. Too many theatres showing too 
many plays too many months in the year cannot finally make money; and 
this falsity in the economic situation reacts against the dramatic art itself 
and against the public’s appreciation of that art. Good work suffers by 
the constant accompaniment of bad work which is advertised in ex- 
actly the same phrases; and the public, which is forced to see five bad 
plays in order to find one good one, grows weary and loses faith. 
The way to improve our dramatic art is to reform the economics of 
our theatre business. We should produce fewer plays, and better ones. 
We should seek by scientific investigation to determine just how many 
theatres our cities can support, and how many weeks in the year they 
may legitimately be expected to support them. Having thus determined 
the real demand for plays that comes from the theatre-going popula- 
tion, the managers should then bestir themselves to secure sufficient good 
plays to satisfy that demand. That, surely, is the limit of sound and 
legitimate business. The arbitrary creation of a further, false demand, 
and the feverish grasping at a fictitious supply, are evidences of un- 
sound economic methods, which are certain, in the long run, to fail. 
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The plays with which the present season opened were, for the most 
part, wearisome to see. Most of them were either foolish farces or 
mechanical melodramas. Criticism can hardly deal distinctly with such 
a mass of mediocrity ; but it may be profitable to enumerate the offerings 
in illustration of the principle which has just been discussed. And two 
or three of the plays, by some happy accident, are good of their kind, 
and are worth considering at some length as a contrast to the others. 


The most ludicrous and entertaining of the early-season farces was 
Billy, by George Cameron (Mrs. Sidney Drew). It was an amplifica- 
tion, in three acts, of what was originally a twenty- 
minute sketch; and although the idea, when stated in 
“Billy” a summary, does not sound sufficient for more than one 
act, Mrs. Drew succeeded in making it serve for a full- 
length farce without evidence of padding or repetition. 
To do this required a quick eye for recurrent novel combinations of the 
same materials, and a ready wit in writing. Billy is a foot-ball hero, 
who has had four of his front teeth knocked out in a strenuous game and 
has secured a plate of artificial teeth to wear in place of them. He 
is exceedingly sensitive about his accident and does not want anybody 
to find out about it—least of all the girl that he loves. Therefore he 
decides to go with his sister on a sea trip to Havana and back, so that 
he may have time to get used to his new teeth before he appears again 
in society. To his consternation he discovers that the girl he loves is also 
travelling on the same steamer, together with her mother and a young 
man who is Billy’s rival for her affections. Billy loses his false teeth; 
and, as a result, he is unable to pronounce, without lisping, any sibilant 
sounds. Since the girl he loves is named Beatrice, he cannot even ad- 
dress her distinctly. Hence arises a farcical nervousness in his behavior 
which the girl misunderstands and which leads to many complications. 
There is an especially ludicrous dialogue in which Billy attempts to 
achieve an extended conversation with Beatrice by using only words 
which contain no soft and slippery consonants. In the end the teeth are 
recovered and the girl is won. 

This material sounds, in retrospect, very slight and rather silly; but 
the farce is well worth seeing, because it is cleverly devised, skilfully 
acted, and wittily written. The lines themselves (as is not often the case 
in contemporary farces) sparkle with clever sallies and amusing witti- 
cisms. That a piece of work has been done well is sufficient proof that 
it was worth the doing; and Billy, light as it is, is therefore not a waste 
of time. 
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The Florist Shop, however, was a superfluous production. It was 
adapted by Mr. Oliver Herford from a German farce entitled Gliick 
bet Frauen, by Alexander Engel and Julius Horst. 
Realizing that gentlemen waste a great deal of money 
every year in buying perishable flowers for ladies be- 
cause delicacy forbids the sending of more serviceable 
gifts, Claudine Benoit opens an Innovation Florist 
Shop, which accepts orders for flowers from admiring gentlemen, but 
which sends instead to the intended recipients either silk stockings or 
Parisian lingerie to the value of the flowers ordered. This idea, which 
gives the farce its name, is productive of one or two grotesque situations, 
as when a minister of the gospel discovers that he has unwittingly sent 
gifts of flaring stockings to three grass widows of his congregation. 
The minor ideas from which the farce is made are all familiar and con- 
ventional, and need not therefore be enumerated. The piece presents 
a continuous series of old expedients and old pictures ; the tricks of repe- 
tition and parallelism of structure are greatly overworked ; and the whole 
piece is therefore too obviously mechanical and artificial. One fault it 
shares with nearly every farce that comes to us from Germany, the 
fault of being over-symmetrical—of presenting, that is to say, too ob- 
vious a balance of scene against scene. For example, one young woman 
has married a man whom she believes to have been a devil in his youth 
but who has actually always been a lamb; and she is paired with another 
young woman who has actually married a rake but who thinks that her 
husband has always been above reproach. This absolute balance of 
material is too artificial to interest us any longer—our own farces (those 
of Mr. Thomas, for example) being so much better made. The Florist 
Shop is only superficially Americanized; and Mr. Herford, in the 
writing of the lines, discloses none of his wonted and expected wit. 
The piece should have been left in Germany. 


“The 
Florist Shop” 


A much better German farce is Die Thiir ins Freie, by Blumenthal 
and Kadelburg, adapted into English by Mr. Leo Ditrichstein, under 
the title of Zs Matrimony a Failure? Ten married 
couples are disclosed living in a suburban town. To 
all appearances, the husbands and wives are getting on 
pretty well together; but at times their shoulders seem 
to fidget under the matrimonial yoke. A lawyer from 
a large city, who has settled for a time in the suburban town in order 
to clear up the affairs of a recently deceased Justice of the Peace, learns 
that the latter had had a habit of going away on fishing trips and leay- 


“Is Matrimony 
a Failure?” 
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ing his office in charge of his clerk, and discovers further that all mar- 
riages that have been performed by the clerk in the absence of the 
justice are legally invalid. It turns out (providentially for the authors 
of the play) that nearly all the couples in the town have been married 
by the clerk. Taking advantage of this door into the open, the husbands 
leave the wives and the wives the husbands. In the end, however, in 
spite of all their railings against matrimony, they quite naturally re- 
turn to each other and get married all over again. 

This German farce, like The Florist Shop, is too symmetrical in 
structure and is only superficially Americanized; but it is an amusing 
satire and affords an interesting evening’s entertainment. It is regret- 
table that there is such an absolute and artificial balance between the ten 
husbands and the ten wives; for the spectator wishes frequently that 
something would happen to disrupt the regularity of the structural pat- 
tern. It is even more unfortunate that, although the scene is apparently 
set in a suburb of New York, the action could not possibly happen in 
America, since it is not our custom, especially in provincial districts, to 
be married by a Justice of the Peace or an underling of his office. The 
action, the characters, and the main ideas are German throughout; only 
the speech and the clothes of the actors and the details of the scenic 
setting are American. The piece is somewhat too talky and is a little 
monotonous in action; but it is kept moving by Mr. Belasco’s stage- 
management. It is never brilliant in situation or really witty in the 
lines ; but it discloses here and there some clever bits of characterization, 
and it maintains through its three acts a pleasant mood of satirical 
amusement. 


The Dollar Mark, by Mr. George Broadhurst, is a piece of theatric 
journalism depicting a business struggle between Carson Baylis, a multi- 
millionaire, and James Gresham, a young man with the 
right on his side, who undertakes to fight him single- 
handed. The play propounds the usual, platitudinous 
newspaper story of the rich malefactor and the honest 
knight errant of business; and there is therefore no ne- 
cessity for summarizing it. The characters are conventional types rather 
than real people, and the dialogue is wordy and dull. Several of the situ- 
ations are effective theatrically ; but the plot is unnecessarily intricate, and 
the melodrama as a whole does not justify the manufacture of so much 
machinery as is required to make it go. What the play lacks is the note 
of high sincerity. It is a fairly vigorous fabric of the theatre; but it is 
too elaborate and artificial, and lacks the depth and simplicity of life. 


“The 
Dollar Mark” 
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The Ringmaster, by Miss Olive Porter, tells approximately the same 
story as The Dollar Mark. The question as to which was written first 
is immaterial, since neither play is novel and both are 
bad. Miss Porter’s play is as a whole less vigorous than 
Mr. Broadhurst’s, but it has the advantage of a simpler 
plot. The hero, who is endowed with the usual senti- 
mental interest in “widows and orphans,” undertakes 
on their account to struggle for the possession of a railroad against a 
powerful rich malefactor who is known as the Ringmaster. In Mr. 
Broadhurst’s play, the hero and the millionaire both wanted to marry 
the same girl: in Miss Porter’s play, the hero wants to marry the daugh- 
ter of the millionaire. Thus subtly is the element of love introduced 
into these dramas of business! The second act of The Ringmaster 
passes on board a yacht [this yacht appears in the third act of The 
Dollar Mark]; and the action consists of a sugary young girl’s picking 
out with a code-book the sense of cipher wireless messages which are 
vibrating through the ether, and thereby disclosing to the friend of the 
widows and orphans the wicked commercial machinations of the stern 
father of his beloved. That Miss Porter should have wasted a whole 
act to accomplish this detail of narrative gives evidence of her inexperi- 
ence as a playwright. The ethics of business are sentimentally discussed in 


“The 
Ringmaster” 


frequent weary dialogues between the hero and the heroine. The later acts 
exhibit a woman’s view of what business is about and how it is conducted. 
The piece is neither virile nor vital, and is written without distinction. 


From these artificial fabrics it is a great relief to turn to a play in 
which a sincere effort is made to tell the truth, and in which the ma- 
terial is taken from life, instead of from the news- 
papers or from other plays. The Only Law, by Mr. 
Wilson Mizner and Mr. George Bronson-Howard, is a 
very valuable study of the oblique ethics of the half- 
world. Its leading figures belong to the class whose 
only moral law is the obligation to “be on the square with a pal”; and 
the story deals with an unpardonable violation of that law. Jean, a 
chorus girl of the Casino, is being supported by Bannister, a rather nice 
young man of means who really cares about her. With the money that 
she gets from Bannister, Jean supports the lad she really loves, a worth- 
less hanger-on named MacAvoy. By wheedling from Bannister a tip 
on the Wall Street market, Jean manages to make ten thousand dol- 
lars by speculation in stocks. This she turns over to MacAvoy, with the 
idea that they may now be married and live in a cottage far from the 
weary whirl of Broadway. Bannister asks Jean to marry him; but, 


“The 
Only Law” 
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though deeply touched by his generosity, she declines. Meanwhile Mac- 
Avoy absconds her money, and tries to run away to Europe with another 
girl. A friend of theirs, named Spider, who is a professional swindler 
and confidence man, discovering MacAvoy’s perfidy, manages to get 
him arrested at the steamer dock, and by curing Jean of her faith in 
MacAvoy, makes it possible for her to realize how much is meant to her 
by Bannister’s sincere offer of marriage. 

The play which Mr. Mizner and Mr. Howard made out of this un- 
sympathetic material was simple, concise, and real. In MacAvoy they 
presented a really remarkable study of the caddish mucker—a type 
which, because it necessarily alienates the sympathy of the audience, 
has rarely been shown upon the stage. Spider, with his curious sense of 
ethics, is also admirably realized; and the struggle by which he brings 
himself to go back on a pal because the latter has gone back on his girl 
is genuinely imagined. The ugly facts of the story are never for a mo- 
ment sentimentalized ; yet the play is alive with emotion. The women 
are not so well studied as the men; Jean’s turning to Bannister at the 
end of the play, and allowing him to marry her, is, for instance, hard 
to reconcile with her character as previously disclosed. The action is 
cleverly plotted, and the slang dialogue is admirably written. All in all, 
The Only Law is a very excellent piece of work. In two important fea- 
tures it is a better play than The Fasiest Way: first, it exhibits far more 
clearly the motives which actuate the leading characters and explain their 
relations to each other; and, second, it contributes more truly to an 
emotional understanding of the sort of people that it represents. The 
Only Law was very severely slated by nearly all the New York news- 
papers, and has apparently failed to please a large proportion of the 
public; but it is the most sincere work of dramatic art that has been dis- 
closed in New York duringthe first month and a half of the present season. 


Such a Little Queen, by Mr. Channing Pollock, is a pleasant bit of 
matinée-girl make-believe. Anna Victoria, the young Queen of Herzo- 
govina, is expelled from her kingdom by a sudden revo- 
lution. In the company of her Prime Minister, Baron 
“Sucha —-—Cosaca, she escapes to Trieste. Since she is a royal 
Little Queen ; : 
personage, she must of course have cousins in every 
court in Europe, by any of whom she would be wel- 
comed and assisted ; but, for the sake of his make-believe, the author tells 
us that instead of turning to them, she took a steamer to America and 
met on board a rather nice young fellow, named Robert Trainor, who 
fell in love with her and taught her American slang. The Queen and 
Cosaca are first disclosed to us in the kitchen of a flat on St. Nicholas 
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Avenue; for their funds are nearly exhausted and they have been re- 
duced to the necessity for rigorous economy. This bizarre situation, 
which achieves the effect of humor by means of the incongruity between 
the dignity of the characters and the indignity of their surroundings, is 
pleasantly shot through with gleams of sentiment and fantasy. Soon 
Stephen IV, the young king of Bosnia, who for reasons of state has been 
betrothed to Anna Victoria, appears in the Harlem flat; for he has like- 
wise been ejected from his monarchy. The king is as poor as the queen; 
and Trainor helps them out by getting them both jobs as clerks in the of- 
fices of Lauman & Son, with which company he is connected. This lays 
the basis for another situation of entertaining incongruity, which is im- 
possible as life but bright and pretty as make-believe. The king and 
Trainor both love the queen; but she prefers the king. Stephen receives 
an offer from the leader of the revolution in Bosnia by which his throne 
may be restored to him if he will renounce his contemplated royal alli- 
ance with Anna Victoria; and when he refuses this offer because he 
loves her, she pretends to love Trainor and sends Stephen away from her 
so that he may not be kept from his kingdom. This melodramatic cul- 
mination is a little out of keeping with the tone of humorous fantasy 
which has been maintained through the preceding acts. In the end, of 
course, the queen marries the king and both their kingdoms are restored 
to them. 

This is essentially a play of plot and is not made vital by any very 
thorough strokes of characterization. The lines are occasionally clever, 
but are at other times rather vulgarly slangy and therefore out of the 
key of charming fantasy which the author wishes to maintain. The 
piece never reminds the audience of life; but it is not nearly so vapid as 
its title would suggest; and on the whole it deserves to be remembered 
as an amiable entertainment. 


The Sins of Society is a Drury Lane melodrama, in four acts and 

fourteen scenes, devised and written by Mr. Cecil Raleigh and Mr. Henry 

Hamilton, whose work in this particular sphere of the- 

" : atrical contrivance has been favorably known for many 

The Sins years. The aim of such a play is to tell an exciting 
of Society : : : a 

story in a series of swiftly shifting scenes, so arranged 

as to end each act with a thrilling mechanical effect. 

No characterization is necessary ; no sane endeavor to tally with the facts 

of life is demanded of the authors; no cleverness of writing is required. 

They must, however, have a sure sense of the mechanics of modern stage- 

craft, and must be able to plot a story so that it tells itself easily to the 
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eye. The Sins of Society is a good enough example of its type. The 
story that it tells is rather trite, but it holds the interest from scene to 
scene; and some of the mechanical effects are really remarkable, and pro- 
duce a momentary thrill. The most effective scene shows the S. S. 
Beachy Head going down with all hands rallied round the flag; and a 
scene in which the young hero dives into a river just above a waterfall 
is very well contrived. All in all, a Drury Lane melodrama is a very 
comfortable sort of play to see; because it never for a moment pretends 
to be anything other than it is. 


The familiar and effective theme of self-sacrifice for the sake of 
friendship is used anew by Major W. P. Drury and Mr. Leo Trevor in 
their play of life in the British navy, entitled The Flag 
Ineutenant. Major Thesiger, of the Royal Marines, 
has never had an opportunity for effective active ser- 
vice, whereas his friend, Lieutenant Lascelles, has en- 
joyed no end of luck in having important opportunities 
thrust upon him. There is an uprising in Crete; and the British landing 
party is cut off and surrounded by the natives. Thesiger plans to disguise 
himself in native costume, make his way through the enemy’s lines to 
the telegraph office in Kandia, and signal to the fleet. Just as he is start- 
ing on this enterprise, he is struck in the head by a bullet, which renders 
him unconscious. Lascelles hastily assumes the disguise himself and suc- 
cessfully carries out the project, thereby saving the regiment. Thesiger, 
on regaining consciousness, is unable to remember anything that has hap- 
pened ; and Lascelles is easily able to persuade him and the others that 
it was he (Thesiger, and not Lascelles) who did the deed of heroism that 
Thesiger had planned. But a complication arises. While he was absent 
in the enemy’s lines, Lascelles has been needed by the colonel in com- 
mand; and after his return, he is unable to explain his absence from 
the post of duty. He is accused of cowardice and threatened with deg- 
radation and disgrace, just at the moment when Thesiger is being dec- 
orated and celebrated for his bravery. Thesiger himself is especially 
earnest in begging Lascelles to clear up the mystery of his apparent de- 
fection from duty; but the latter’s lips are sealed. In the end, the com- 
manding officer discovers by a fortunate accident that Lascelles is the 
real hero, and, without revealing the full facts to Thesiger or anybody 
else, contrives to reinstate Lascelles in the general confidence. 

All that has been narrated in the foregoing summary (except the ul- 
timate reinstatement of Lascelles) happens in the second act of The Flag 
Lieutenant. It will be seen, therefore, that the natural method of pre- 
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senting this material would be in a one-act play. The trouble with the 
piece as it stands is that the authors have written three unnecessary acts 
—one to lead up to their real story and two others to lead away from it. 
As a result, the play, in its four-act form, is drawn out to tenuity, and 
gives the sense of story-book narrative rather than of drama. It will be 
noticed that no women are demanded by the theme; but each of the two 
friends is given a lady to love, and the plot is extended in other needless 
ways. The piece apparently gives a faithful rendering, in minor mo- 
ments, of English navy life; but the scope of that life is rather too re- 
stricted to interest an American audience at large. 


Detective Sparkes, by Mr. Michael Morton, is a commonplace play of 
plot, complicated to the point of obscurity, and unrelieved by any human- 
ity in the characters or brightness in the lines. Lady 
Axminster has very imprudently gone on an extended 
balloon trip with a well-known aeronaut. The balloon 
is wrecked; the occupants escape; but the discovery of 
a peculiar brooch in the basket of the balloon sets all 
England searching for its unknown owner. Meanwhile Lord Axminster 
thinks that his wife is visiting her sister, an American girl named Athole 
Forbes ; and in order to divert his attention from Lady Axminster’s con- 
tinued absence from home, Athole plans a trumped-up robbery of his 
famous and dearly-loved collection of miniatures. She warns him by 
telephone that robbers have planned to rifle his house at midnight, and 
assures him at the same time that a mythical personage named Detective 
Sparkes is coming down from London to look after his collections. By 
playing the part both of the non-existent robbers and of the non-existent 
detective, Athole keeps Lord Axminster’s mind away from the subject of 
his wife until the latter can get safely home. 

The trouble with this sort of plot is that half of the characters on 
the stage think that the robbery is real, while the other half know that 
it is merely a subterfuge. It is therefore exceedingly difficult for the 
stage director to decide whether to present the whole piece seriously, in 
the mood of the characters who are really concerned, or to present it com- 
ically, in the mood of the characters who are perpetrating the hoax; and 
any oscillation between the two moods results in a division and dispersal 
of the attention of the audience. This type of serio-comic mechanism is 
therefore almost sure to fail; and Detective Sparkes is not even a very 
good example of the type. 


This error of uncertainty of mood is skilfully avoided in another 
detective play, entitled Arséne Lupin, by Francis de Croisset and 


“Detective 
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Maurice Leblanc, which is really a very effective melodrama. Arséne 
Lupin is the nom de guerre of a very famous thief, who nearly always 
warns his victims in advance of the place and time of 
his intended attacks, and nevertheless succeeds in car- 
rying off his booty under the very noses of detectives 
and police. Thus he sends a letter to the rich bourgeois, 
M. Gournay-Martin, whose daughter Germaine is 
engaged to marry the charming young Duke of Charmerace, warn- 
ing him that his town-house is to be robbed at a certain hour; and 
in spite of the precautions of the entire family, the robbery is accom- 
plished. A great detective, named Guerchard, who has been outwitted 
many times before by Arséne Lupin, takes charge of the case after the 
efforts of the police officials to unravel the mystery have proved gro- 
tesquely inadequate. The element of suspense is exceedingly well sus- 
tained. It gradually grows apparent that the great thief must be one 
of the inmates of the household. Suspicion is cast successively on differ- 
ent minor characters and thereby diverted from the real criminal. One of 
these, Sonia Kritchnofe, a secretary and social protégée of Germaine, is 
actually caught with a stolen tiara in her possession, and is saved from 
discovery only by the Duke, to whom she then confesses her guilt. But 
even she does not suspect what the audience does not discover until the 
third act—that Arséne Lupin is no other than the Duke himself. The 
last act is taken up with Lupin’s escape from the clutches of Guerchard. 

This play is not, like The Thief, an absolutely perfect bit of ma- 
chinery; there are gaps in its plot-structure here and there; but the 
mechanism is fully adequate to sustain the element of mystery, and the 
piece holds the interest of the audience from the outset to the end. 
Arséne Lupin and Guerchard come very near to being real characters; and 
the duel of wits between them at the climax of the third act is brilliant 
and exciting. Apparently the dialogue has been tampered with by the trans- 
lator, whose name is not disclosed upon the programme. At several points, 
in the New York performance, the characters explain their motives to the 
audience in asides; and it is inconceivable that this should be done in 
any first-class play produced in Paris at the present day. Furthermore, 
the last act is marred by moralizing, which, both in its nature and in 
its extent, seems scarcely likely to have been part and parcel of the 
French original. These plays whose heroes are artistic thieves must, of 
necessity, be frankly immoral; and any attempt, in the lines, to explain 
away their essential immorality merely spoils the spirit of sport in which 
they are conceived. 


“Arséne 
Lupin” 


Clayton Hamilton. 





THE LAMENT OF ADAM 


BY RICHARD BUTLER GLAENZER 


I 


How frail you are! How fair you lie, asleep! 

*T was dawn I laid those roses on your breast ; 

And then “Leave me,” you said and smiling pressed 
Your lips to mine: but why, Love, did you weep? 
How pale your brow! The sunbeams—see them creep! 
They touch with life the hair I have caressed 

So often since . . . how largely God hath blessed, 
Despite the promise which we failed to keep. 


How white you are! And still, I know, you dream 
Of golden moments in our Eden’s shrine,— 

You who were made for me to shield from fear . . . 
And yet, forever, now, I need you near! 

Ah, break the silence! ’Tis not kind to seem 

So far away, you who are wholly mine. 


II 
I need you near me. Speak! no, touch my hand, 
So I may feel that it is I who ask! 
Whisper some word, a “You!” Set me some task, 
To bridge the heav’ns! One glance—I’ll understand. 
Listen ! the treasures of both sea and land 
Are yours! (They are not men but ghouls who bask 
This day in sunlight!) Love, throw off that mask! 
Answer! ’Tis I, your lover, who command. 


I need you near me! Love, you who are “I,” 

I need to share each breath, to bear each woe, 

To make each joy. Love, how I need you! Give, 
Ah, give some sign, some little look I know! 
How cold your lips! How still you sleep to live! 
I need you near me! Eve! You dare not die! 


III 


They are not men but ghouls who bask this day 

In sunlight. Sun? . . . there is no light! Once more 
The earth is void and awful Night spreads o’er 

Its formless horror. Such as still obey, 
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The living creatures, serpents all are they! 
Flowers, trees that yield me fruit, I set no store 
By these. Dry are the seas, the rivers four! 
Havilah? Can insensate gold repay? 


How black the space we used to call the sky: 

Oh Love, my Love, was there . . . is there some thing 
Beneath its dome your heart desires? Ah, speak! 

It cannot be too late: this thing you seek! . . . 

Come back !—It shall be yours despite the King! 

Without you near I am no longer “I.” 


IV 


I am not “I” without you. Only let 

Me share your journey. Think, Love, of when first 
We fled before the Flaming Sword—accursed ! 
Remember it was you who dulled regret, 

Your love which comforted.—God! I forget !— 


"Twas you, your eyes, your cool sweet arms that nursed 
My flagging strength. Oh, Eve, my heart will burst! 
You seem like you! Say, “I but sleep.” And yet. . . 


I am no longer he who in the moon 

Beheld God’s pardon, while you held me fast ; 

Not even he who weakly blamed you. Soon 

I shall be less than dust. This cannot last! 

What! was it I who thanked Thee, Lord, for love? 
Unseal her mouth, if Thou art God Above! 


V 


There is no God! Have I not called on Thee 

To waken her Thou gavest me as mate? 

Unseal her lips! Thou canst not? Thou, the Great! 
There is no God! For God is just, and she,— 
What evil did she to be torn from me? 

For God is good and would He twice create 

Such love and be so uncompassionate ? 

God there is none! Dear Love, He cannot be! 
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My Fair One! Eve! To have it end like this! 
Pale lids, ah, will you always droop, so still? 
Mouth made for love, must I forego your kiss? 
Jehovah! Father! King! in Thee I will 
Believe. Bleak ages, patient, will I wait 

If we be not forever separate. 


VI 


I will believe, Jehovah, in Thy might; 

But let me know, I beg, a little now. 

Tis not for this I plead, or gave my vow, 

Yet it would help me so! She feared the Night; 
Gold were her smiles to greet Thy golden light. 
Make of its beams a circlet for her brow! 

I ask so little—only this—and Thou, 

Thou with a nod canst put the stars to flight. 


I will believe. When we hid faint with guilt, 

Did not Thy pity stay the sacrifice? 

Destroy us Thou didst not nor did I lose, 

Who had her near, the whole of Paradise. 

How still she lies! Why didst Thou, Lord, so choose? 
God! I believe! Do with me as Thou wilt. 


VII 


God, I am Thine to serve Thee till the End. 

I mocked Thy goodness, took Thy name in vain, 

Yea, in my grief, my frenzy, I would fain 

Have dragged Thee from High Heav’n. And Thou didst lend 
Me comfort! Lord, one frown and Thou couldst send 
Destruction, death; and Thou didst soothe my pain! 

I fell too low to earn the curse of Cain; 

Yet Thou forgavest, Father, to befriend ! 


She is not gone! With Thee, I feel her mine. 
Unseal her lips? Thou hast unsealed my eyes! 
Oh, boundless is that mercy which secures 
Such peace and balm as in this knowledge lies: 
Oh, Eve, my Eve, I am forever yours, 

Who am, Thou God of Love, now wholly Thine. 


Richard Butler Glaenzer. 





THE MAN MASTERFUL’ 


BY GEORGE MIDDLETON 
CAST 


Mrs. OLIveR WILLIAMS 


Epita SiERwoop 


ScENE: A room in EpitH SuHErwoop’s flat. The entrance from the 
hallway is at the back in right; the varnished door holds a 
heavy chain which is fastened across at rise of curtain. Upon 
the back wall there are many small pictures and photographs; 
beneath them a long box-couch with a green covering. At the 
left, a double curtain drawn hides further rooms beyond. At 
the right, a bureau and some bookcases fill the space between 
the door and the window which opens out upon the fire-escape. 
There is a writing table in the centre with chairs about. The 
room suggests the abode of a woman supporting herself with its 
certain air of unspecified use coupled with touches purely 
feminine. There are some indications, however, that its owner 
is not without connections and sympathies more aristocratic 
than her present surroundings would imply. 

The stage is empty for a while, then a bell is heard off. 
The noise of some one behind the curtains is suggested evi- 
dently rising to open the downstairs front door. After a short 
delay a knock is heard upon the apartment door itself. Evita 
SHERWOOD enters from the other room, and crosses, after por- 
traying a sense of the importance of what is to happen. She is 
dressed in a neat, simple, closely fitting gingham gown which 
may have been made by herself. She is tall, well-lined, robust 
and vibrant. There is authority and self-reliance in her per- 
sonality, and the beautiful Greek regularity of her face does 
not entirely conceal tts warmth and health. At present, though, 
there are traces of long vigil and mental suffering. She re- 
moves the chain, opens the door to discover Mrs. OLIVER WIL- 
LIAMS standing outside, her hands half folded before her as 
though having waited in patience. Mrs. WILLIAMS is middle- 
aged, her hair turning gray, her face pinched and bloodless. 
There is little indication of any vitality save in her restless 
eyes: her manner is calm though not without conveying some 
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studied intention throughout. She uses few gestures and speaks 
almost without emotion in an even monotone, yet, with a sub- 
tle strength in spite of her obvious physical weakness. She is 
very carelessly gowned in a dull gown and her appearance at 
first will be always inconspicuous. She holds a letter in her 
hand to which she refers and then replaces in her handbag. 
Miss SHERWOOD is slightly embarrassed. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
Is this Miss Sherwood? Edith Sherwood? 
Miss SHERWOOD 
Yes. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
I am Oliver Williams’ wife. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
Oh, to be sure. I—I didn’t mean you should take all this trouble, 
Mrs. Williams. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
I thought we might talk better. My husband might have come in at 
home. You were not expecting him here, though, were you? 
Miss SHERWOOD 
No, not now. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
That would have been a pity, wouldn’t it? 
Miss SHERWOOD 
Do come in. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
Thanks. 

(Mrs. WILL1AMs comes in almost diffidently as Miss SHER- 
woop, deeply moved and trying to gather herself together, 
slowly closes the door and mechanically fastens the chain 
across ) 

Miss SHERWOOD 
Won’t you sit down? 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
Thanks. (She goes to a chair) You wrote you wanted to talk to me. 


Miss SHERWOOD 


Yes—yes—but 


Mrs. WILLIAMS 
I suppose it’s about my husband. 
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Miss SHERWOOD 
Yes, Mrs. Williams, it is—but—— 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
Well? 
Miss SHERWOOD 
(With a little nervous laugh) I knew exactly what I expected to say 
—but—but you’re not like I thought. 


Mrs. WILLIAMS 
Then you’ve never seen me with him? (Miss SHERwoopD shakes her 
head slowly.) We go out very little together: he has other places where 
he—— 
Miss SHERWOOD 
(Interrupting) Yes; that’s what I want to talk of, Mrs. Williams— 
about myself and him. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
I thought so; it was kind of you to write—first. 


Miss SHERWOOD 
(Temporizing) Perhaps there was a little curiosity, too. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
To see what Oliver Williams’ wife was like? Well, it did surprise you, 
didn’t it? And please you, too! (Miss SHERWwooD conventionally pro- 
tests.) Oh, people never look at me when I pass. I know. But I wasn’t 
always parched and sapless: once I was like you—and not so many years 
ago—like you, red and strong—but never so handsome—no; yet inside 
I was alive and beautiful. That’s just as good, isn’t it? 
Miss SHERWOOD 
To be sure—to be sure. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
(Eyeing her) Well, now that you see I’m not much of a rival (Miss 
SiERwoop turns abruptly toward her: they face each other)—suppose 
you tell me what you were going to. 


Miss SHERWOOD 
It’s harder than I thought. But I felt I simply had to do it. He’s 
not aware I wrote you, is he? 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
I tell him nothing. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
I’m glad, though it seems somehow disloyal to him. (Impulsively) 
He told me you didn’t love him. (Mrs. Witi1aMs starts slightly.) Oh, 
you don’t, do you? Oh, give me the truth and I’ll explain. 
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Mrs. WILLIAMS 
(After a moment's deliberation as though calmly trying to measure 
the other woman) Why should that concern you and him? 
Miss SHERWOOD 
Oh, it does, it does. I must know that before I speak further. I 
must. I must. Do you love him? 


Mrs. WILLIAMS 
No. (Miss SHEerwoop breathes easier, though the other scrutinizes 
her closely.) But I watch him all the time in silence. I wonder if he feels 
my eyes on him. That’s how I knew there was somebody else, knew it 
was you. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
(Slightly surprised) He has spoken of me? 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
Once or twice, before he realized you were going to mean something 
to him. He’s been silent lately. People are so careless while they are still 
unconscious and—and innocent. 


Miss SHERWOOD 
(Indignant) Mrs. Williams, I’m a good woman. I’m straight. 


Mrs. WILLIAMS 
(As though satisfied) Yes, I believe you. I wanted to be sure. Now 
there can be truth between us. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
I intend to keep everything honest—honest or nothing. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
How can I help you? I’m only his wife—Oliver Williams’ wife. 
(Faintly smiling) I wonder if you know what that means? 
Miss SHERWOOD 
I had my idea of what she would—should be like, but I can’t make 
you out; you’re different. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
I’m not the woman he married: I’m made over. He has changed, too, 
in fifteen years. Things are different in the spring. You feel you’re more 
his sort, eh? 
Miss SHERWOOD 
He thinks so. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
Do you? 
Miss SHERWOOD 
He loves me. 
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Mrs. WILLIAMS 
(Half to herself) So! it has come to him again! (After a pause) 
Well, now that I’ve seen you, there’s nothing surprising about that. And 
you? 
Miss SHERWOOD 
I care, too. I don’t bow my head when I say it. I love him. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
It’s in your eyes. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
But I made up my mind he shouldn’t look deep into them and see 
for himself till I was first sure you didn’t love him. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
And now that you are sure? 
Miss SHERWOOD 
I can ask you, as I intended, without compunction, let us have our 
happiness. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
To marry you? 
Miss SHERWOOD 
Yes, of course that. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
Give him up? Lntirely? 
Miss SHERWOOD 
Yes. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
(As though recalling) How strange! 
Miss SHERWOOD 
—in my seeking you, his wife, in this unusual, open way? 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
No; I was thinking of something else. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
I see no fault in loving, understand me: so I give no excuse, but I 
must make an explanation. I sat here many nights puzzling over what 
was best, for I knew by doing the bravest thing I could keep my love most 
clean. When I first met him I didn’t know he was married: no one of his 
many friends ever spoke of you. Oh, I didn’t mean— Forgive me. 
(Mrs. Wrtu1aMs motions her to continue.) But I wasn’t on my guard, 
and then, as you said, it was all so unconscious and beautiful. Yet I soon 
sensed his interest: we women are never surprised when men love us, are 
we? We sort of take it for granted. (Hnthusiastically) But he was so 
unusual—such a wonderful, masterful man! 
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Mrs. WILLIAMS 
Yes; masterful. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
And I was flattered. I confess it; why shouldn’t I be—to have Oliver 
Williams pause and look! Then one evening he told me about you. It 
must have been because he knew I was straight, and his feeling was the 
right kind. He saw it pained me, shocked me. From that moment | 
was a divided self. I’m anxious you should see how everything was. I 
tried to draw away gradually, but that only led him on. Then, when I 
was about to go for good, to give up my little work here—for I felt I 
couldn’t escape him when he talked (Mrs. WiLLIAMs smiles knowingly) 
—he told me you didn’t love him. Then, Mrs. Williams, I stayed delib- 
erately, because I owed something to the thing I knew by now I felt. I 
wanted to share in his mastery, his career—before all. So I saw there 
could be no compromise in secrecy. (She is silent a few moments.) 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
Love dies of its own breath with the windows closed. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
That’s why I struggled to find what was right ; but love was no longer 
a heart-erying emotion; it was a problem writhing in my brain as well— 
and that isn’t good for love. I couldn’t have stood my burning mind 
much more, if he hadn’t finally said that—that, with you, there was an- 
other, too. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
(Visibly moved for the first time) Was? 
Miss SHERWOOD 
And had been. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
He told you that? 
Miss SHERWOOD 
Yes. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
To bribe you he told you that!! Oh! (She bows her head in a long 
silence. ) 
Miss SHERWOOD 
(Somewhat at a loss) I didn’t mean to walk in on anything sacred or 
intimate. It’s yours and only mine so far as it might help us to some 
solution. But we must be naked, Mrs. Williams, in moments like these. 
Perhaps he thought it would be so much easier for us all if I knew. It 
did seem so to me—if only you and I quite understood things right— 
once and for all. 
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Mrs. WILLIAMS 
(Slowly) It does seem simple-like on the surface, doesn’t it? (She 
lifts her head.) But you can’t have him, do you hear me? You can’t 
have him! 
Miss SHERWOOD 
(Impetuously) What’s to prevent him if I say 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
Not these frail arms of mine. No. They couldn’t keep Oliver Will- 
iams from having his own way. He’d brush them aside and crush them 
like those who oppose him out in the world. But you alone can stop him 
—and you will. 
Miss SHERWOOD 


Step in the way of my own happiness? 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
Are you so sure it would be happiness? 
Miss SHERWOOD 
Yes; it’s everything. I can’t do without him; I’ve tried to think of 
it: it’s terrible. I know now why one commits crimes. I feel sometimes 
as though I could—oh no, no. I love him. (Bitterly) If you don’t love 


each other, why shouldn’t he be mine? Did I come and steal him? Wasn’t 
love dead between you before I came? Why shouldn’t I have him? Is 
inarriage for you a knot tied in Heaven to whip and bruise those others 
who come within its swing? Why should those dry ideals of wifehood 
stand in the way of throbbing lives? Mine and perhaps the man you love. 
Why? 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
(Calmly) Do you believe it’s that which stands in your way? Listen: 
if you and he had gone away together I think I would respect you almost 
as much as I do your coming to me now. You should have done what I 
hadn’t the strength to do and I would have understood. But you didn’t; 
so I treat you differently. Don’t think it’s my pride, my duty, or my re- 
ligion that will keep me firm against you. No. No. I wish I had those 
excuses. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
Then it’s small-soulness. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
No, it’s my absolute helplessness now. You can’t have him, because 
I need him. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
I need him, too. He needs me. 
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Mrs. WILLIAMS 
Oliver Williams needs you! 
Miss SHERWOOD 
Yes, I can help him to achieve. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
You! (She smiles; then shakes her head.) You can’t have him. He’s 
my habit of life; I’m too settled to change. 


Miss SHERWOOD 
(Leaning closer to her) Even to go to the other one? 


Mrs. WILLIAMS 
(With a touch of indignation) After a dozen years, go to him? What! 
Take to him, because of an opportunity, this sapless body! Give this that 
belongs to the husband, to the man who loved me when I was like you! 
No! No! The memory of the thing he loved is better for him to keep 
now; that still warms the coldness. This I am to-day would freeze and 
starve. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
(Desperately) Yet you have starved him all these years. 


Mrs. WILLIAMS 

(Quickly) Not by taking from him something he had. 
Miss SHERWOOD 

Yet perhaps he still hungers. 


Mrs. WILLIAMS 
You can’t tempt me with that. The taste would destroy the need; 
now, for him it’s an inspiration, a dream unpossessed. He is becoming 
something and I know it’s through me. (Recalling) He never married. 
He sends me presents, without a word, on the anniversaries—as if I 
needed reminders. But he gets no answer, expects nothing, for he never 
thought I cared. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
Never? 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
If he had once seen my love I should have gone to him then. I 
wouldn’t have let him suffer the other way—or I would have—(she re- 
coils slightly)—I nearly did it as it was! Instead, instead I told my 
husband first as you have told me first, opened my poor heart-to him in 
trust. That’s really why you can’t have my husband, for he didn’t let 
me go: he kept me—kept me. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
He loved you at the time. 
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Mrs. WILLIAMS 
He wouldn’t let another have the thing he owned! He called it love, 
but words are only masks and we all use many words. Yet stunned, 
bewildered, perhaps flattered, too, that I should be worth fighting to 
keep, I weakly submitted to his first wishes. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
(Struggling against the irony she begins to see) It’s small, petty 
revenge you're taking; you’re making him and me pay for your own 
weakness. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
No; life’s simply paying you both back for the weakness he made! 
It was strength that made me go to him first—strength. I’ve never 
known it since. There was something being born at that moment, a 
soul, a character, and he smothered it. It wanted to live. But it was 
such a little thing it couldn’t fight very much, it hadn’t learned how. 
It died easily; he closed the windows about it. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
(Impressed in spite of herself by the other’s manner, she shudders 
and is silent for a while.) Mrs. Williams, you are speaking of the man 
I love. You are saying dreadful words. To plant in me doubts alone 
would be cruel. Don’t you realize, I’m trying to be a decent woman, 
fair to you? But you must be fair to me: he is mine, remember, while 
I care—mine here in me. You must let me understand what you mean. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
Yes. We must be naked, you said: it chills, but I think you’re 
worth telling it to; for it will save you from him. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
(Loyally) You can’t strip him. He’s too wonderful to me. You 
mustn’t try. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
Too bad he should lose a love like yours. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
(Firmly) I am waiting to be made sure that he must. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
(Her voice gradually warms in color as she speaks) Then look at me 
when I have finished telling you. Blame me, if you will; I do myself, 
though it doesn’t seem to alter consequences. But remember, it was 
that he could do it, that he could rip me from the roots, take me away 
to isolation; a lonely island in the Lakes where things were barren and 
the sands dry and parching and I had only him before me day and night. 
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Then to strip me of all the garments I had worn, to put on the harness of 
daily service to his man’s needs, to do things I never had done before, 
to fetch and carry at his will. And you ask, why, why did I? Because 
he talked to me the way you know he has; he made me believe he was 
doing it for my good. And I kept on because I felt then I had offended 
him somehow—him who couldn’t keep my love—and that he might also 
see I was wiping out the fault. But he had other reasons than to clear my- 
self in his sight, he was doing something else deliberately all the time, 
methodically, carefully, studiously. But I didn’t see it at first-—pain dulled 
me too much to look outside. I only knew in the loneliness the days were 
growing longer after a while, and when I faltered, he came to me kindly 
and helped me with his own hands to fetch and carry. And all the days 
grew longer and he helped me more and more. And then I began to 
ask his help and he smiled. I knew why later. He gave it gladly. And 
then one day I was ill and I let him wait on me without the asking. 
From that moment I was lost—lost. Oh, I see every step of it now. If 
only the hand of him I loved could have touched me just once; but I was 
too far away to feel it and I was too numb and I was living in a fog. 
Then things lifted slowly as fogs do, and I saw what my husband was 
accomplishing. I began to watch to be sure I was right. That’s where 
I began to watch. I was right. I saw through his heart. I put tests: 
he always met them, did as I expected. It fascinated me to watch, as 
though I saw the gallows being built—interested me, eased the pain 
somehow, too. He was devoting himself to accomplish one end—with 
all his absorbing power, one end: to make himself necessary to me; to 
make me see I was his dependent thing. 


Miss SHERWOOD 


(Enthusiastically) That was strength! Wonderful strength! If he 
had done that to me I should have loved him for it! 


Mrs. WILLIAMS 
It wouldn’t have hurt you; you’re that sort of woman, made to live 
with steel. That’s maybe why he loves you. He feels that perhaps. 
You would have been his slave! 
Miss SHERWOOD 
Yes, to my glory! 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
And you couldn’t have left him? 
Miss SHERWOOD 
No! 
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Mrs. WILLIAMS 

Neither could I—neither can I; but for a different reason. Do you 
think him so heartless to have kept it always like that? Oh, no; he knew 
his methods well. He came to me one day and told me I could go if I 
desired—leave him. He wanted me to credit his generosity, to bind me 
closer, to make me believe I was staying of my own free will—that 
strongest bond of aN. He didn’t know I saw through him and that I 
didn’t dare wound his pride further by showing him. But each time I 
tried to break I felt bound more and more by the sense of my own help- 
lessness, my own limitations which he had planned to make me realize. 
Before, sheer love without thought and self doubt could have swept me 
on safely through anything: but now—now I doubted myself. And in 
that doubt I found my own unworthiness. I couldn’t take that to the 
other. I couldn’t, but my husband did not know I couldn’t. That’s why 
I stayed. That’s why I saw only too willingly the many obstacles for 
leaving him he used to throw in my way—finding eager excuses within 
myself for the crime against my love—; that’s why more and more I 
slipped back, back upon that helplessness which at least obtained service 
from him. And as I took it more and more greedily, with the years 
I lost more and more the red blood of life, and, for sheer self-protection, 
I began, in turn, to bind him to me more and more by that helplessness 
until there was nothing of my own strength left—only the rut habit 
dragged me through, the rut I have never been able to escape from all 
these years. And that’s why you can’t have him. Look at me! Look 
what I am! I’ve no strength to be alone. He’s my habit of life. I’d 
be lost without him. I can’t do things by myself. I’m helpless—depen- 
dent. I’m his. He tied me to him, bound me: I’m round his neck: 
he must drag me on. You can’t, with your love, untie that knot; I 
can’t. He tied it. He has got to keep the thing he made. I’m his. 
He’s mine—mine—to the end! 


(There is a long pause. Miss SHERWOOD has bowed her head, 
completely overcome. Mrs. WILLIAMS, however, soon gains 
control of herself, covertly looks toward the other and 
waits. They resume very quietly) 

Miss SHERWOOD 
If it only had been love I could forgive him. 


Mrs. WILLIAMS 
So could I—a little—but not myself. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
It wasn’t honest of him to tell me of the other one, after that. 
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Mrs. WILLIAMS 
He drove the other deeper into my life. I did not know he realized 
it. That’s something to have learned. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
(Bitterly) To bribe me! It wasn’t honest! 


Mrs. WILLIAMS 
(Following up her advantage.) He’s not honest, I tell you. He has 
a way of stalking up and down making you believe him in spite of your- 
self because his pride is in it. It’s his power. I gave him that power. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
You! 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
Yes. I watched it come into birth there on the lonely island. Don’t 
you see his own strength was on trial? He couldn’t afford to fail. So, 
through conquering me, a frail woman, he found the way out there to 
conquer in the world. 


Miss SierRwoop 
I wonder if he knows that? 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
(Shaking her head and smiling faintly) That’s my secret and why 


I sometimes smile. So you can teach him nothing. 


Miss SHERWOOD 
And I thought I could give him something greater than you! 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
You’d be like the others. (Miss SHERwoop looks up slowly.) I can 
tell you. There have been others. He will remember you, for he forgets 
when once he has. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
That strips everything. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
(Calmly) I must fight for what is mine. I watch him: I always 
know when they come. I take them away from him one by one: there’s 
a way. You are better than the others: I’ve given you the truth. 
(There is silence, then she rises) And if he should come here—and talk? 
Miss SHERWOOD 
(Looking up) Id see you clinging to his arm. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
(Relieved) Then go away. Don’t wait or hope for me. Dead trees 
stand long. What good you’ve brought each other through the feeling 
will remain. (Smiling) I don’t mind that since I have him. 
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Miss SHERWOOD 
Yes, I’ll go. Everything is over. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
Good-by. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
If only he valued you. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
(Smiling enigmatically) I don’t want him to: that would make it 
harder for me and him. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
I see. (She buries her head in her arms.) 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
(After some hesitation) I feel for you with what there is left in me. 
Memory just now made me live and suffer for a moment. It will be 
with you, too, a long while. Then some morning you will awake with- 
out his name on your lips; that will cut deepest when you think of it, for 
it seems disloyal to forget. But that also will pass and you'll find new 
reasons besides the ones I’ve shown for doing what you must do. I 
know: we all fool ourselves so to make things easier. Good-by. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
Good-by. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
(At the door) If he had only let me go—made me go! 


Miss SHERWOOD 
He would have been free and I might haye—— 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
Strange how life works out. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
(Yearning) I might have—— 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
Who knows? He might have been different if he hadn’t conquered 
me. 
Miss SHERWOOD 
I must suffer for it. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS 
The best thing he has loved, too. Strange! 
(Mrs. WILLIAMS goes out, softly closing the door. There is a 


moment’s pause, then a sudden idea strikes Miss SHER- 
woop. She rises and goes quickly as though to open door.) 
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Miss SHERWOOD 

Mrs. Williams, did you tell the truth? Did you tell everything? 
(She halts helplessly, stands a moment and then mechanically fastens the 
chain across the door again.) What difference would it make, anyway ? 
It’s over. Oh! ! —(She comes slowly down and sits upon the chair 
again, her hands clasped before her.) Yet it was masterful! ! (She 
seems to glow at the thought.) 
























THE CURTAIN FALLS SLOWLY. 





George Middleton. 


WHEN MY LIFE SLIPS TETHER 
BY LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH 


SOMETHING kindled when first I knew you, 
Something older than all my years. 
Some strange part of myself breathed through you, 
Came from your eyes and from mine went to you, 
Lived in the breath that the south wind blew you, 
Sang in your voice for my trembling ears. 
You were mine in a past Elysian; 
I was yours where we once ranged free. 
Here we had met by our fate’s decision, 
To speak in passing—like ships at sea. 


Outward and outward to cloud-capped islands, 
Lifted fair from the tumbling waves, 
Fresh green valleys and purple highlands, 
Almost touching the mist-wreathed sky-lands, 
Outward to lands the south sea laves, ' 
I was swept in the joy of being, 
Living and doing; but dimly seeing 
How much I was leaving in leaving you. 
Life led onward, blind fate decreeing ; 
Heaven and the sea were fair and blue. 






Never a word that your lips had spoken, 
Never a song that your voice had sung, 

Came as a kindred cry or token 

Out of a silence else unbroken, 
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Never a sigh your heart had wrung. 
Over the earth men’s thoughts were learning 
To fly in whispers. Some message burning 
With word of ap empire’s overturning 

Sped on the wires over sea and land; 
But never a lisp of your spirit’s yearning 

Made me believe and understand. 


Never a glimpse of your brow’s fair whiteness 
Under the massed hair floating free, 
Came with the morning’s vestal brightness, 
Shone through the noonday’s hovering lightness, 
Trembled over the twilight sea. 
Men were looking with eyes of wonder 
Through stones that earth’s secrets burrow under, 
Learning the real for the past’s poor blunder, 
Making the false thing clear and true. 
Never the miles that have held asunder 
You and me has a ray pierced through. 


Something kindled when first I knew you, 
Something that came before time and death. 

Now is the hour when my lips would woo you, 
Now is the time when my need calls to you, 
Feeling the bonds of the soul that drew you 

Once to my soul as its life and breath. 
Somewhere again when my life slips tether, 
Glad of the sun in the autumn weather, 

Wandering free in the leafy ways, 
Somewhere again we shall come together 

After the long and loveless days. 


Never the stranger to stranger meeting 
Flashes a comradeship like this. 
Somewhere before these hearts were beating, 
Mortal as idle moments fleeting, 
We must have clung and given the kiss. 
Somewhere again, with their earth-beat ended, 
Heart of my heart, from that old embrace, 
You shall receive me, the once befriended, 
There as we tremble face to face. 
Lewis Worthington Smith. 
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A PORTRAIT—AND A SURPRISE! 
BY GRACE ISABEL COLBRON 


ALL who enjoy the intimacy of revelation which is the charm of 
personal letters will welcome the attractive volume containing the corre- 
spondence between Johannes Brahms and his warm friends and faithful 
admirers, Heinrich and Elisabet von Herzogenberg. All the more perhaps 
because the book brings a delightful surprise. It reminds one of those old- 
time puzzle-pictures, which portrayed ostensibly a landscape with trees and 
brook, or say, a man reading in a garden, or something equally familiar 
and commonplace. Then, when one held it at a certain angle, the lines be- 
gan to change, the familiar objects took on a different aspect, and all at 
once the form of a lovely maiden or a nymph or gauze-robed fairy sprang 
out at us from the frame, obliterating all we had seen before. ‘This is ex- 
actly what happens for the reader of this book of Brahms’ letters. We 
take it up with the dominant impressive figure of the gifted German com- 
poser full in view, the striking portrait accompanying the volume aiding 
in the effect. We are so ready to give him our full and undivided atten- 
tion, that we are keenly aware of his robust aggressive personality, im- 
patient, self-centred as genius must be, magnetic, awakening adoration in 
the friends whom he allowed really to know him. This impression fol- 
lows us a little way through the book, and we read in the preface some 
personal account of the friends responsible for these letters simply that, 
in knowing them, we may know Brahms the better. 

Suddenly we realize that it is not Brahams at all who comes to meet 
us from these pages. The outlines of dominant masculinity that first 
filled the eye have grown dim. The picture is changing, and all at once 
we see that it is the portrait of a woman we are looking at, a woman of 
such subtle charm, such sweet nobility of character, such delicate fem- 
inine grace combined with unusual mentality and artistic gifts of a high 
order, that we read on fascinated, wanting only to see more of her, to 
know her better. This then is the great merit of this volume. It has 
taught us little of Brahms that was not already known from the excellent 
biographies by Kalbeck and others: it has thrown no new light on the 
more intimate side of his character. For the Brahms that we see here, 


‘Johannes Brahms. The WHerzogenberg Correspondence. Edited by Max 
Kalbeck, translated by Hannah Bryant. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
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in his own letters, is not altogether an agreeable personality. But it has 
done something very much worth while in making us acquainted with 
Elisabet von Herzogenberg in a way that only. these intimate exquisite 
letters could have done. 

It is an interesting and novel situation, this outpouring of the in- 
timate beauty of a woman’s soul, an outpouring which yet has nothing 
of sex in it. Her letters are written to a man who has won her entire 
udmiration, but they are written by a woman who is the loving, devoted 
wife of another man, and one feels instinctively that these letters are 
written to keep alive the freshness of a friendship which meant every- 
thing to the writer’s adored husband. In all these charmingly witty or 
tenderly considerate epistles, in all this glowing enthusiasm and this 
fearless sincerity of criticism, illumined by an exquisite womanly charm, 
we feel that Elisabet von Herzogenberg was fighting her husband’s bat- 
tles. She was exerting herself to hold for him, whose modest, reserved 
nature left him helpless, the friendship of the impatient and self-centred 
senius, whose work was Heinrich von Herzogenberg’s artistic gospel. 
And she succeeded. She won and held for herself and her husband—in 
spite of separations and the ever-widening circle of activities that came 
to Brahms with growing fame—a lasting place in his affections. They 
became a necessity to him spiritually and mentally, for their direct giv- 
ing, in adoration, in enthusiasm, in helpful criticism, was far more than 
his. But they averred themselves overpaid by their joy in his work, 





many specimens of which were sent to them before any one else had seen 
them, sent often in an incomplete state for criticism. 

Heinrich, Baron von Herzogenberg, descendant of a French noble 
family which had settled in Austria, and become affiliated with the court 
there, was a musician of remarkable knowledge and considerable ability. 
His acquaintance with Brahms, dating from 1864, had a strong influence 
on the trend ox his talent. He became a fervent disciple of the North- 
German composer, and forsook the gods he had hitherto worshipped. He 
became an authority on Bach, and lived for many years in Leipzig as 
President of the Bach Society there, which he had been instrumental in 
founding. His wife was Elisabet von Stockhausen, scion of a family as 
old as his own. Besides beauty, wit, and unusual charm, Elisabet 
von Stockhausen possessed musical gifts of a high order. These included 
not merely the ability to perform, but a musical intelligence and com- 
prehension beyond the average. The married life of this couple was an 
unusually complete and perfect one. Their absolute congeniality of 
iastes and their temperamental differences, based, however, on an equal 
refinement of nature, made an ideal combination. Over all the letters in 
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this book—by far the greater number are written by Frau von Herzogen- 
berg—the calm and perfect happiness of her marriage lies like a golden 
sunshine. It was marred by one lack only, by her childlessness, a dis- 
appointment which caused a deep and lasting grief. Husband and wife 
worked shoulder to shoulder in creating a centre for the highest musical 
taste in Leipzig. Together they fought the first battles for their adored 
Brahms, and taught their adopted city his worth. Together they en- 
dured ill-health and disappointment—coming sometimes even from their 
idol; and in the few short letters preserved of the desultory corre- 
spondence between Brahms and Herzogenberg after Elisabet’s death, we 
feel the utter blackness of desolation her loss must have meant to the be- 
reaved husband. Brahms’ death, five years after Elisabet had gone, left 
Herzogenberg quite alone, for despite many acquaintances this shy, re- 
served man had few real friends. Three years later he himself died, 
leaving a number of cantatas and oratorios which attest his industry, his 
scholarliness and his true musicianly temperament. ‘The letters in this 
book date over a period of twenty years, years of growing fame and suc- 
cess for Brahms, years of sincere work and fine development of character 
for his two devoted friends. Brahms writes sometimes to Herzogenberg, 
more often to Elisabet. Herzogenberg writes to Brahms, but usually it is 
Elisabet who writes; writes in her own charmingly personal and intimate 
way, mingling frank disapproval with swelling enthusiasm; important 
professional information with family gossip, and letting us all, quite un- 
consciously apparently, discover what a delightful person she is. She 
was more, much more than that. She was a woman with a soul so beauti- 
ful that it overshadowed even her physical beauty for those privileged to 
know her. And no biographer could have painted this soul for us as she 
herself has done in these involuntary self-revealings. No matter whether 
we agree with her opinions or not, we are taken captive by her gracious 
charm. Even the most convinced Wagnerian can overlook her attitude 
toward his idol for the delight he takes in so many other things sh» 
says. 

How fearless, in all its womanly modesty, is the letter in which she 
reproaches Brahms for a slight put upon her husband, who was too re- 
served and shy to resent it himself. “Don’t you see,” she writes, “it is 
a different matter when the person you misjudge and wound is just the 
one who would lay down his life for you, who loves you as a poodle or a 
child loves, even though he may not have the gift of showing it. I as- 
sure you he knows nothing of this audacious lecture, but has gone to 
sleep with a good conscience. His wife is a bit of a firebrand, however, 
and cannot resist flaring up in your face. You deserve it, too.” Then 
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she is so sweet and charming that we feel Brahms could not misunder- 
stand the loving spirit that prompted the rebuke. 

How witty she can be at other times: 

“Soloists are always a trouble. They are so imbued with their solo- 
ism that they can’t be quiet and impersonal.” 

“He—is as prolific as a rabbit and really produces nothing but these 
tricky little wrigglers.” 

(This apropos of some new duets.) 

“T once had a terrible aunt, who, as she came out of a splendid pic- 
ture-gallery, explained with feeling: ‘All very fine and nice; but it is 
of far greater importance that we should love our Saviour! 

“Tt is hard to say which is worse: the decent dulness of a Hiller, or 
the indecent dulness of a Liszt.” 

“T overheard a girl say, ‘You really enjoy music twice as much 
décolletée.’ ” 

“Fanatics invariably practise on us poor women, who are supposed to 
be incapable of resistance.” 



















The temptation lies near to quote many of the more serious sayings 
of this charming woman, who had a knack of coining the flashlight 
phrase. She can tell you so much about others—and about herself—in 
a single sentence. 

But space limits and a word of praise is still due to Max Kalbeck, 
editor of the Letters, and to Hannah Bryant, translator, for the excellent 
work they have done. All concerned have indeed acquired merit in mak- 
ing us acquainted with so exquisite a personality as is Elisabet von Her- 
zogenberg. 

Grace Isabel Colbron-. 


MEREDITH IN BROKEN DOSES' 


BY ARCHIBALD IIENDERSON 





THE souvenir volume of the eightieth birthday of George Mere- 
dith, though in preparation for some five years, did not see the light 
until after Meredith’s death—actually necessitating the alteration of 
every present to past tense. This book is most timely in its present 
appearance not only but also in view of the fact that Meredith’s intimate 


friend, Mr. Edward Clodd, is said to have abandoned his earlier inten- 












‘ieorge Mercdith. In Anccdote and Criticism. 
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tion of writing Meredith’s biography—a project actually prohibited 
by Meredith himself during his lifetime. Particularly important on this 
account are the details of Meredith’s life laboriously gathered and 
judiciously recorded in the first three chapters of the present work. In 
no case, however, has Mr. Hammerton availed himself of other than 
published data; for, though much unpublished material—anecdotal, rem- 
iniscential—was at his disposal, he rigorously avoided encroachment on 
the field of the biographer—if biographer there be. 


As an “apology” for the present volume, Mr. Hammerton cites the 
following paragraph from an old review: 


As each great writer moves to fame, his way is marked and its stages 
heralded by a succession of critical utterances. These become, as it were, rally- 
ing points and battle-cries of his partisans; discussion crystallizes round them; 
they strike the keynotes for interpreters. Hence the importance, for the bi- 
ographer and literary student, of histories of critical opinion. 


It must be obvious, then, that Mr. Hammerton’s book is a sort of 
Literary Guide to Meredith—the “filler” for a good Meredith smoke. 
Fortunately it does not needlessly cover merely the ground already swept 
by Miss Hannah Lynch, Mr. Richard H. P. Curle, and Mr. Richard Le- 
Gallienne-——all concerned primarily with “aspects” of Meredith; by 
Mrs. M. Sturge Henderson, dealing with Meredith as reformer; by Mr. 
G. M. Trevelyan, in his The Poetry and Philosophy of George Mere- 
dith; or by Professor Elmer J. Bailey, in his excellent but somewhat 
artificially designed “study,” The Novels of George Meredith. To 
those who—via the programmes of “literary” clubs !—wish their Mere- 
dith in predigested and preread form, Mr. Hammerton’s book is incom- 
parable—a “Sure Cure for Ignorance” on the subject of Meredith. But 
I should be manifestly unfair if I did not point out that it gives an 
admirable critical skeleton of George Meredith’s literary life—a skeleton 
in some sense clothed with the synthetic commentary of the dispassionate 
compiler. There is I do not know what of the factitious and mechanical 
in a criticism that is little better than commentary—a commentary on 
commentary, one had almost said—which seems, to spring not direct 
from the brain of the author, but to arise from the striking of a sort 
of “happy average” of everything the best critics of Meredith have 
happened to say. One obvious use of such a critical commentary is to 
apply to the bouyant, loosely considered enthusiasm of the “true blue 
Meredith person,” such as was Robert Louis Stevenson, the sane correc- 
tive of critical balance; and to temper the strictures of the constitu- 
tionally debarred, such as was William Watson, with the calmness of self- 
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detachment. In a book where extremes meet on almost every page, the 
balancing process is mediately useful and informing, though such ap- 
praisal be not criticism in the highest, or even in the technical, sense. 
Yet the necessity for this sort of integrative appraisal is peculiarly obvi- 
ous in a book of this sort about Meredith, easily the most praised, mis- 
praised and dispraised novelist of our generation. In the case of Mere- 
dith, just now beginning to achieve a tithe of his deserts as a popularly 
read author, it is interesting to be made to realize that recognition by the 
greatest minds of his age and his art has been perfectly unquestioned 
and perfectly continuous for more than half a century. 

In Mr. Hammerton’s opinion, Meredith possessed two fundamental 
disqualifications for popularity as a novelist—disqualifications which 
will, in the future, doubtless lose something of their force in the present 
and growing education of the public in preference for character analysis 
over mere story-telling. In speaking of the art of “telling a plain 
story,” Mr. IHamerton says: 


What Meredith knew was that he couldn’t do it. In one of Edmund Kean’s 
great scenes, when he was acting with his son Charles, and had the whole theatre 
breathless with excitement, he whispered, “We’re doing the trick, Charlie!” 
Meredith had never been able to “do the trick,” and perhaps his good sense is 
seen in the fact that he never attempted it. He once said “capacity for thinking 
should precede the art of writing. It should. I do not say it does. Capacity 
for assimilating the public taste and reproducing it is the commonest.” But 
he himself lacked this common capacity: Shakespeare had it, Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot had it. Hence the universality of their appeal. . 

While character is the concern of Meredith, it is not character for its own 
sake, but in the bulk, as interpretive of life. And here we touch another of the 
reasons for failure with the public. The “infant” does not care a straw for 
character in the abstract; it asks for persons “quaint and curious,’ good or bad, 
but interesting as persons. The writer of comedy troops out his symbols of 
Egoism, of Youthful Conceit, of Social Ambition, of Intellectual Wit, of Parental 
Unwisdom, and “the infant,’ though these all bear names far more alluring 
than Christian, Faithful, Giant Despair, or Mr. Worldly Wiseman, finds Bunyan’s 
actual characters, though labelled with the names of abstractions, more fas- 
cinating than Meredith’s abstractions labelled with the names of persons. 

It is no injustice to say that he (Meredith) is, broadly speaking, 
aloof from his own personages, and this is fatal to all illusion, which is surely 
of the essence of great fiction. , 


A book of three hundred and eighty-two pages, lavishly illustrated 
and flooded from cover to cover with the cream skimmed from the vol- 
uminous criticism of some six decades, by reason of its very nature 
possesses the quality of a signal tribute to Meredith. Its positive defect 
is the author’s failure to append an ordered bibliography, particularly in 
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view of the bibliographical character of the book. Aside from this de- 
ficiency, the book possesses noteworthy features in the chapters entitled 
“Friendships and Home Life,” “Personal Characteristics,” and “The Con- 
tinental View of Meredith.” It is worth while being compelled to iden- 
tify the man with his work, to know him as a literary recluse, with a 
keen insight into and large vision of, the great world, and to realize that 
he was one of the greatest talkers of the age—which goes far to explain his 
“wind-in-the-orchard style.” And there is something of revelation in the 
discovery that Meredith has been known in France since 1867; and that 
the most elaborate critical study of The Egoist is the work of a French- 
man, M. Ernest Légouis, in the Revue Germanique of July-August, 1905. 
And I am free to confess that, to me, the two most subtle and penetrative 
essays ever written about Meredith are the work of, respectively, that 
Gallicized American, Mr. W. C. Brownell (Victorian Prose Masters), 
- and of M. Firmin Roz (Revue des Deux Mondes, February, 1908). 

The words of Mr. Hammerton in regard to Meredith’s final place 
in literature sound vacuous and hollow when spoken of one who was es- 
sentially, if brilliantly, of his own age—sharing, apparently, only one 
large idea with the forward movement of to-day, the emancipation of 
woman’s spirit. Strange words these: 

While Meredith does not typify an epoch, his name will at least remain for 
all time a landmark of English letters, but it will not mark the era in which his 
life was chiefly lived and all his work achieved, so much as that succeeding it. 
In brief, this “last of the Victorians” is more likely to be regarded in time to 
come as first of the prophets of Modernism.” 


Archibald ITenderson. 





